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TO CONTRIBUTORS 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should “always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS, sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear, All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs, 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ‘TO 
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AT HOME 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 44s. Id. 
Three Months) - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£2 1s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - £1 0s. 7d. 


Three months — - - - - - tos. 4d. 
The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 

time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 

Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 

by cheques crossed ‘'The London & Westminster 

Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 

Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TaATLeEr,” 

Great New Street, London, E.C. 


CLARIDGE’S RESTAURANT, 


Davies Street, 


Grosvenor Square. 


THE “LAST WORD” IN MODERN RESTAURANTS, 


Our First Word. 


: | ‘ime was when newspapers were few, and 


the appearance of a fresh one was a 
We, there- 


fore, present ourselves to you modestly, 


great event. That time is past. 
without fuss, even with a touch of diffidence. 
We blow but a few very 
For 


(as you may have noticed) the length of a 


We slip in quietly. 
gentle notes through our own trumpet. 


paper’s existence is usually in inverse ratio to 
The 
higher the hopes aroused, the less likely are 
they to be fulfilled. 


fanfare the more exhausting is it to the blower. 


the loudness of its preliminary fanfare. 
Moreover, the louder the 


A paper must not start with a broken wind. 
Soundness and a few promises that will not 
be broken—such is cur equipment. 

Nearly 200 years ago another Zatler 
Mr. Richard Steele— 


afterwards Sir Richard—was its editor, and 


flashed on the town. 


his purpose was “to expose the false arts of 
life; to pull off the disguises of cunning, 
vanity, and affectation, and to recommend 
a general simplicity in our dress, our discourse, 
and our behaviour.” Mr. Steele wished pri- 
marily to do good. So have many other 
editors of new papers. We admire their am- 
bition. If we happen to do good by the way 
so much the better. But our main idea is to 
succeed and to live. The surest way to 
realise that idea is simply to give pleasure. 
How is a paper likeliest to please? By 
No. 
likes 
best to see something like what it has seen 
We 
We 
likes 
a paper that deals brightly and genially 


being utterly unlike any other paper? 


The public mistrusts originality. It 


before—only something rather better. 
try to offer it that slight improvement. 
have noticed that the modern public 
with society and the drama. We, then, are 
going ‘to try to deal with society and the 
drama even more brightly and more genially 
than they have been dealt with elsewhere. We 
are going to take things as we find them, to 
make the most and the best of them, and to 
give the public as many illustrations of them 
as can be crowded into our space. 

- Like Mr. Steele we shall, we trust, prove 
“that a true relish for manly entertainments 
and rational pleasures is not wholly lost ” ; 
we shall not, indeed, like Mr. Steele, try to 
“expose” any “false arts of life,” if any 
exist to-day ; nor shall we lead any crusade 
for “a general simplicity.” So long as the 
smart lady or the popular actress dresses 
elaborately, we shall describe and reproduce 
her costume, and shall say how nice she looks 
init. If she adopt a more Puritan mode, we 
shall describe and reproduce that, not fer- 
If in 


the life of society expensive restaurants, 


getting to say how nice she looks in it, 
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expensive games, and other such “frills” go 
out of fashion, and if in the drama expensive 
mounting go out of fashion, we shall describe 
their substitutes with due accuracy, gusto, and 
reverence. Meanwhile we shall describe, even 
so, everything as we find it. We shall never 
reprove, never be scandalous. At the same 
time we shall never (we hope) be dull. No one 
need tremble as he opens our pages, and no 
one (we trust) need yawn as he turns them. 
Let it be understood in any case that we 
consider ourselves in the direct descent of our 
old friend who suspended his appearances in 
1711. We desire to be thought of after the 
fashion of the old professor of theology in 
Spain in the time of the Carlist Wars ; his 
twenty-ninth lecture was interrupted, it is said, 
by the roar of cannon, but he resumed it some 
thirty years later, even continuing the precise 


sentence at which he had broken off. 


Such, briefly, are our aspirations. That 
our TATLER, like Mr. Steele’s, will ever 
become a classic we dare not hope. Ours 


will be written for the moment merely. So: 
was his, you say. But our moment is of a 
very different kind from his. We live in an 
age of universal education, an age of chatty 
scraps and snappy snatches. To write slowly 
and sedately would be to kill the paper 
for which one was writing. Even at the 
opening of the eighteenth century the Za¢/er 
lasted only two years, At the opening of 
the twentieth such a paper would not last two 
weeks, An immortal classic it might be— ~ 
what there were of it. But for ov TATLER 
we desire another kind of immortality—a 
lower but more remunerative kid of immor- 
tality. We wish our TATLER to take a_per- 
manent place in public esteem, living andi 
dying week by week throughout the ages. 
Perhaps our wish will come true. Perhaps it 
will not come true. Weare doing, and shall 
do, our little best to make it come true, 

You perceive us to be modest. Let us. 
carry our modesty one step further by admit- 
ting that we are not quite so modest as we- 
seem. Knowing this quality to be popular, 
disarming, ingratiating, we have assumed 
more of it than we really possess. In our 
heart of hearts we believe that our TATLER is 
a very great affair indeed. We trust that we 
may not altogether lack the wit, the humour, 
We hope 


that we may revive in our pages the tender- 


the style of our great progenitors, 


ness of Steele, the thoughtfulness of Addison, 
the pungency of Swift. We congratulate 
ourselves that of all recent developments in, 
British journalism this is. pre-eminently—— 
But hush ! 


pression we have slyly made. 


We must not undo the good im- 
Egoism—even 
the plural egoism of an editor—is not liked. 
Enough of “us”! Turn now, reader, to- 


what follows, and see whether you approve. 
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Apes proclamation for the royal coronation 
on Friday was a very pretty sight. 1 
watched it from the corner of Chancery Lane, 
where Mr. Scott-Gatty read the King’s mes- 
sage aloud in a stentorian voice which carried 
to the utmost length of the crowd. The 
Lord Mayor awaiting the arrival of the 
heralds made a dignified picture, as did the 
general enthusiasm when the herald con- 
cluded with the usual formula of “God save 
the King!” Altogether one seemed to be 
living history in a fashion and to breathe 
an old-world atmosphere in keeping with our 
revival of Mr. Steele’s eighteenth-century 
journal. Mr. Scott-Gatty, who is York 
Herald, is the son of Mr. Alfred Gatty, who 
started Aunt Judy's Magazine, and he has 
written a number of songs for children. 
“The great age of Admiral Sir Harry Keppel, 
who was born on June 14, 1809, is 
understood more clearly when one remembers 
that his father was the 4th Earl of Albemarle, 
while the present peer is the 8th earl. Sir 
Harry, who has told the story of his career in 
his entertaining book, A Sailor's Life under 
Four Sovereigns, entered the navy on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1822. His only son, Captain Colin 
Keppel, was born forty years later, and received 
the D.S.O. for his excellent work in Egypt, 
besides being thanked by both Houses of 
Parliament. Captain Keppel is now in com- 


THE STAFFORD HOUSE ‘FETE—SCENE 
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BY THE KING. 
A Proclamation. 


Declaring His Majesty's Pleasure touch- 
ing his Royal Coronation and the 
Solemnity thereof. 


EDWARD, R. 


Whereas We have resolved, by the 
Favour and Blessing of Almighty 
God, to celebrate the Solemnity of 
Our Royal Coronation, and of the 
Coronation of our dearly beloved 
Consort the Queen. . . . Wedo 
hereby signify and declare that it is 
Our Royal Will and Pleasure that 
«such part only of the Solemnity and 
Ceremony of the Royal Corona- 
tion of Ourself and Our dearly- 
beloved. Consort the Queen, as is 
usually upon the Coronation of the 
Kings and Queens of this Realm 
solemnised in Westminster Abbey, 
shall take placen . . . 


Given at Our Court at St. James’s, 
the T'wenty-sixth day of June, in 
the First Year of Our Reign, 


God save the King. 


THE PROCLAMATION OF THE 
KING’S CORQNATION IN JUNE 


mand of H.M.S. Warsfite, the flagship in the 
Pacific, to which he was commissioned last 
He has two little girls. 


November. 


UNE 


THE TALLER 


“T*he Keppels were originally Dutch, and 

were introduced to this country by the 
Prince of Orange. The present Earl of 
Albemarle named his second son Arnold 
Joost after the first earl, and the name Derek, 
which is borne by the present earl’s second 
brother, who has gone out with the Duke of 
Cornwall, is distinctly Dutch. The Earl him- 
self went out to Africa to fight the Boers. 


he beauty and fashion of London gave 
success to the féte which was held at 
Stafford House last Wednesday night in aid 
of the Lifeboat Saturday Fund. Peeresses 
sat chatting in the hall or mixed in the 
crowd which attended the concert. Coronets 
shone on many a stately head. Peers’ 
daughters sold copies of the souvenir at 
half-a-guinea each —and who with the 
money could resist such flattering sellers ? 
Could the Duke of Devonshire? Could 
Mr. Chaplin? St. Aldegonde of Lothair 
was a sort of idealised Lord Hartington, and 
the Duke of Devonshire as he now is showed 
al] the nonchalant qualities of Disraeli’s 
character as he searched in his pocket for the 
ticket, without which he could not pass the 
inner door. Mr. Chaplin, whose wife was a 
sister of the Duke of Sutherland, was merrily 
besieged by a group of souvenir-girls and 
entered into the spirit of the féte. 


With the aristocracy were mixed other 

classes. The new-made millionaires 
and their magnificently dressed wives readi'y 
gave three guineas for féte and concert in the 
palace of the Duke of Sutherland. Stafford 
House has been the resort of renowned figures 
in past generations, but never could a more re- 
markable collection of vis tors have been seen 
within its walls than were we'comed on this 
occasion ; and as the Duchess with a bright 
smile passed hither and thither she must 
have been amused as well as gratified by the 
variety of her guests. 


GARDENS 


The grcunds were beautifully illuminated, and during the intervals between the different entertainments presented this pretty scene, which was specially photographed 


by flashlight for THe Tarver by Mr. Langfier 
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THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND’S CHILDREN 
From a painting by Ellis Roberts 


ster Leveson-Gower, born in r8go, is the second son of the f The Marquis of Stafford, aged thirteen, is the eldest son of the 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland } Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
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The Lifeboat Féte at Stafford House was 
thoroughly in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the Sutherland family. For more 
than fifty years Stafford House has lent its 
prestige and influ- 
ence to deserving 
.causes. The great 
landing on the main 
staircase has often 
echoed to the voices 
of patriots and 
philanthropists. 
Here Lord Shaftes- 
bury used to advo- 
cate the cause of 
the white and Garri- 
son that of the 
black slave. Living- 
stone, Charles Sum- 
ner, Garibaldi, and 
Poerio, still weak 
from his imprison- 
ment in Naples, are 
only a few of those 
who have pleaded 
the cause of charity 
and freedom from 
the top of the famous 
staircase. 


tafford House 
was originally 
intended for a royal 
residence. Early in 
the last century the 
Duke of York, the 
son of George III., 
resolved to build 
himself what he 
called a_ residence 
worthy of a prince. 
Unfortunately — be- 
fore the princely residence was completed His 
Royal Highness died irretrievably in debt, and 
his executors were glad enough to sell the 
carcass of the house to the first Duke of 
Sutherland, who completed the work, which 


THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD 
Born at Trentham, August 29, 1888 


consisted of ground floor and one story. The 
second Duke of Sutherland added another 
story, and left the mansion as it stands at 
present. The famous pictures and art 


The Two Sons of the Duke of Sutherland 


treasures which were on view to the visitors 
last Wednesday night by the kindness of the 
Duke and Duchess were mainly added by his 
successor. The house is generally admitted 
to be the finest effort of Wyatt’s architectural 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 
Born Lady Millicent Fanny St. Clair-Erskine 


LORD ALISTER ST. CLAIR 
Born at Lilleshall, January 24, 18s0 
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genius. Everyone has heard the story of how 
when Queen Victoria first visited Stafford 
House she remarked to the late Duchess of 
Sutherland, “I have come from my house to 


your palace.” Ro- 
gers, the banker 
poet, said that 


though he had seen 
all the palaces of 
Europe, he preferred 
Stafford House to 
any ofthem. Bya 
curious clause in the 
lease Stafford House 
reverts to the Crown 
in about thirty years. 


What its destiny 
will be then no one 
can guess, 


It would take up 
too much space 
here to give a de- 
scription of even 
those rooms to 
which the visitors 
were admitted last 
Wednesday. The 
furniture in . the 
dining - room and 
,the red drawing- 
room, where. supper 
was served on the 
night of: the féte, 
was made by Sid- 
dons, who furnished 
Windsor Castle for 
George IV. Among 
the pictures in the 
red drawing - room 
are two by Murillo 
and Vandyck. The 
large picture over the fireplace in the dining- 
room is a portrait of Harriet, second Duchess 
of Sutherland, with her eldest daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Gower, who afterwards ‘became 
Duchess of Argyll. 


Barraud 


THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 


Born July 20, 1851 


The Host and Hostess of the Stafford House Lifeboat Féte 
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i the picture gallery the ceiling picture— 
which can only be szen properly by 
looking at the mirror on the floor bzlow in 
which it is reflected—is an extraordinarily 
beautiful painting by Guercino. Two of the 
finest paintings, by Murillo, which, by the way, 
were looted out of Spain by that notorious 
plunderer, Marshal Soult, are situated beneath 
the lantern.. Then there are portraits by 
Vandyck, pastoral scenes by Watteau, master- 
pieces by Noroni—in short, almost every 
great painter is represented in the gallery. 


ae he Duchess of Sutherland worthily upholds 

the great traditions of the chatelaines of 
Stafford House. She had a difficult 7é/e to 
play, for the Sutherlands had been famous 
because of their “great luck in absorbing 
heiresses and the grand prizes they drew in 
the matrimonial lottery,” invariably wedding 
ladies of strong common sense. Duchess 
_ Millicent may be said to surpass all in beauty 
and in real goodness of heart. She delights 
to play the “good fairy,” but always in an 
unostentatious way, and is one of the few 
great ladies to courageously denounce the 
inanities of modern society journalism, giving 
voice to the opinion that some of the young 
ladies who write trivial personalities would be 
far better employed in knitting or sewing or 
attending to the wants of their husbands and 
brothers. Her Grace is a very fascinating 
personality, and besides there is an element 
of romance attached to the way in which 
she became known to her husband 


[It is a joke with her Grace that she owes 
her exalted position to the superstitious 
dread people have of sitting down to dinner 
thirteen at table. To break the evil spell-she 
was brought on one occasion from the school- 
room to the dining-room, where her bright 
manner and singular beauty so captivated 
the shy—almost bachelor-confirmed—Marquis 
of Stafford that he determined to win her for 
his bride. Since her marriage she completely 
won the hearts of the Sutherland tenantry by 
the energetic way in which she promoted 
local industries, her unwearied efforts by 
voice and pen having much to do with the 
flourishing condition of the Scottish Industries 
Society. She next turned her attention to 
providing skilled attendants for invalids at 
their own homes—a beneficent scheme in 
such a vast district as Sutherland—and as a 
result of her unsparing efforts the settlement 
of trained nurses and Bible readers in every 
district is almost an accomplished fact. 


ut amid all her anxieties and benevolent 
schemes her Grace finds time to occa- 
sionally delight the literary world with some 
characteristic piece from her facile pen. How 
I Spent my Twentieth Year is a delightful 
record of her tour round the world. Then in 
A Month under the Shadow of Mount 
Etna the reader becomes enchanted with far 
Taormina ; with Peppina the little maid-of- 
all-work and her zito; with Carmelo the 
gardener, “the young Greek god,” whose 
ambition is to become a soldier and be placed 
as a sentry outside the Palazzo of la’ Duohessa 
de Castello a Mare. Then there is the 
musical Socialist, Don Peppino, in his quaint 
frock coat, “a child of the gods,” who even in 
the season of roses and violets sings of death. 
The Duchess can sometimes give us a senti- 
mental piece, as witness the charming verses, 
“A Farewell,” in Under Lochnagar. She 
“scourses of Socialism in One Hour and the 
Next, and she writes learnedly of Highland 
yes and of Staffordshire pottery. 


[o2tely her action in connection with the 

education of her sons has been much 
canvassed and much misunderstood. It 
illustrates her tenderness and sound common 
sense, She noticed with pleasure the intelli- 
gence and knowledge displayed by the peasant 
children attending the parish 
Golspie, and regretted that her own boys, 
notwithstanding their advantages, were not 
making such progress as she could wish. To 
chide them for what they could not help did 
not commend itself to the tender heart of the 
Duchess. She-took another method;; she 
sent them to the parish school for a short 
time ; the young nobles were surprised and 
stimulated to further exertions. But the 
effect will be more lasting as constituting a 
further bond of affection between the Suther- 
lands and their dependants. 


ave on occasions of charitable entertain- 
ments, such as the Lifeboat Féte, the 
modern millionaire and xouveau riche will 
knock in vain at the portals of Stafford 
Hcuse. Yet these doors are ever open to 
all who are deserving in literature or in 
art. His Grace has an intense dislike of 
publicity, and this is the reason why the public 
never hear of the many dinner parties which 
take place at Stafford House; and on these 
occasions the Duke, who has the reputa- 
tion of being the coldest, shyest, and most 
haughty of aristocrats, appears as the amiable, 
cultured, and ideal host—so much so, indeed, 
that the guests marvel how society could have 
blundered so sadly about “Tony,” as his 


Grace is called by his intimates. 
ps Duke’s political leanings "have long 
been a puzzle to politicians ; when ‘in 
the House he brought in a Crofters’ Bill of so 
radical a nature as to astound his friends, and 
all marvelled how he would act when he 
succeeded to the family estates. To-day the 
Sutherland crofters will tell one that not only 
has he redeemed his promises but that he 
has generously exceeded them, placing great 
stretches of land at the disposal of the crofters 
where it could conveniently be done with any 
degree of success. The Duke is passionately 
devoted to yachting, and another of his 
hobbies is engine driving ; but above all he 
takes a deep personal interest in his people, 
and away in the north they dearly love the 
nobleman whose awe-inspiring title is “ Mhor 
fear Catoibh.” 


| Pieters itis not sufficiently well known 

that beisdes the famous restaurant at 
the Savoy there is also a very charming sa//e 
a@ manger on the same level as the restaurant, 
in which dinner is served at 7s. 6d. per head 
in time for the theatres. The following is the 
menu of the dinner there a few nights ago :— 


Hors d’Oeuvres 
Potage Solferino 
Consommé Ducal 
Filets de Sole Théodora 


Pommes & I’Anglaise 


Selle d’Agneau Dubarry 


\Cailles & la Fermiére 
Chapon de Houdan Roti’ 
Salade Romaine 
Asperges Sauce Mousseline 
Parfait aux Fraises 
Friandises 


Compotier de Fruits 


school at. 
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1 Bos Raglan, the Under-Secretary of State 

for War, resdes at 27, Half Moon 
Street, Mayfair, a modernised house comfort- 
ably removed from the roar of Piccadilly 
traffic. My lord is a great-great-nephew of 
the ever-glorious Wellington, and he has 
made a collection of pictures in which the 
Iron Duke figures prominently. Lord Raglan 
isa keen sportsman, but he has had to give 
up hunting, for with a sigh he says, “A man 
who cannot-ride less than sixteen stone must 
be cautious.” He can see as far through a 
stone wall as the best of them, and manages to 
work in perfect harmony with his subordinates 
at the War Office. 


r. Mostyn T. Pigott, whose verse has 

amused me hugely many a time in 

contemporary journals, sends me what he calls 
“ An Ichabodleian Ode ” :— 


“The Book of Asparagus,” the first of a series 
of handbooks of practical gardening, will be issued 
immediately from the Bodley Head 


Great Bodley, though ’tis far from us 
To wish to cast the least aspersion 

Upon the lithe asparagus, 

We shudder at this strange assertion. 
Tell us tis one of those poor jokes 

That Philistines delight to utter— 
Shall art be choked by artichokes ? 

Shall ink be slave to melted butter ? 


The pulsing of our life blood stops 

At notion of a drear and drab age 
When hill tops yield to turnip tops 

And culture cultivates the cabbage. 
Surely this later day begins 

To warp the minds of our A I-ers 
When pens that told of scarlet sins 

Descend to deal with scarlet runners ! 


Thy Head was once the habitat 

Of ev’ry human lark and linnet, 
The marrow and the marrowfat 

Dared never hope to pass within it. 
The briony and eglantine 

Made of thine ante-room a bower— 
Shall it in future be the shrine 

Of carrot and of cauliflower ? 


Must Hindhead give thee beans alone, 
And Haslemere supply but mangold ? 
Must Chelsea send its sage home-grown 
And Bedford Park but spinach tangled ? 
Oh can it be that o’er the beet 
And broccoli thy soul enthuses, 
Making once flowery Vigo Street 
The kitchen garden of the Muses ? 


Must Davidson the onion dress 
And Watson prune the futile fennel ? 
Must Beeching tend the trivial cress ? 
Must mustard master Mrs. Meyuell ? 
And must Le Gallienne pour out 
His soul in rakish odd/igato 
While hoeing round the brussels sprout 
Or round the rubicund tomato ? 


Must we abandon all our hopes 
Of reaping what a niggard fate owes 
And sadly see Parnassus’ slopes. 
Producing parsnips and potatoes ? 
For us the few, the favoured few, 
The future looks exceeding sable 
Since thou art posing as the new 
Autocrat of the Vege Table ! 


How sad our lot ! The newsman tells, 

And tells in very mournful numbers, 
That hands which once framed villanelles 

Are now content to frame cucumbers ! 
Oh Charon, scull us far away ! 

We long for nothing now but thee, Styx ! 
The radish routs the roundelay, 

And pea-sticks banish anapeestics | 
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In 1850 there was a very famous gathering at Stafford House, at which Queen Victoria and the Prince 

Consort were present. The figure of the Queen can easily be recognised in the Photograph given here. 

Behind her is Prince Albert, and at her side the then Duke of Sutherland. The figure in the extreme left 
corner of the photograph is the late Duke of Argyll 
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THE LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON 


Messrs. Doherty, Gore, and Mahoney playing characteristic strokes 


THE LEANDER EIGHT ROW THE FULL COURSE 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD, DOING A GENTLE PADDLE THE PENNSYLVANIA CREW SHOOTING HENLEY BRIDGE 


GETTING READY FOR HENLEY REGATTA 
8 
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pes Earl of Dunmore, who returns next 
week to England after attending the 
annual meetings. of the Christian Science 
Church at Boston, has already won distinction 
as atravellerand an explorer. He has had his 
share of hardships, for during one expedition 
he lived in the snow at an altitude of some 
17,000 or 18,000 ft. above sea level for just on 
a fortnight. 
n another occasion he went ‘hunting in 
Asia Minor with the result that some- 
thing like 1,600 
head of game of 
various kinds, sorts, 
and description fell 
to his record. In 
his propensity for 
going out and kill 
ing something he 
has paid tribute to 
the Goddess of 
Revenge, for in a 
battue he had the 
misfortune to be 
shot in one eye by 
the late Lord Lovat. 


n his earlier days 
he was a cap- 
tain in the Scots 
Guards, but he re- 
tired and is now 
colonel of the 4th 
Battalion Queen’s 
Own Cameron 
Highlanders, which 
in his honour wears 
bunches of juniper, 
the badge of the 
Murray family, of 
which the Earl is 
the head. 


TN few years ago 
while travel- 


ling in South Africa 
Lord Dunmore 
bought a farm for 
£35,000 near 
Johannesburg, and 
at one time-it was 
even said he was 
so impressed with 
the! possibilities of 
the country that he 


intended to settle 
there. Subsequent 
events, however, 
caused him _ to 
change his mind, 
as he may with 


regard to his pre- 
sent avowed inten- 
tion of taking the 
truths of Christian 
science to the 


PRINCESS VICTORIA, 


daughters in Boston to attend the meeting ot 
the annual convention of the Scientist Church, 
which Lord Dunmore with his daughters, the 
Ladies Victoria and Mildred Murray, are also 
attending. 
St James and Lady Ramsay are among 
those who have given hostages to the 
war in South Africa, in which they have lost 
a son, a most popular young man and former 
Wykehamist ; theirson-in-law, Lord Tullibar- 
dine, is still at the front, and now holds a staff 
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Lafayette 


JULY 6, 1868 


QUEEN OF SWEDEN 


Mle A IEIL Jose 


no less than fifteen titles, and the family trace 
their descent through the Plantagenets, 
Tudors, Stuarts, and Bourbons. 
M:* Charles Wertheimer, who lately told 
the Lord Chief Justice that he was 
“not an expert in broken china,” is a con- 
summate judge of the undamaged article. He 
was one of the old firm of S. Wertheimer and 
Sons of Bond Street, and when the business 
was divided on the death of its founder, his 
father, the late Samson Wertheimer, Mr. 
Charles Wert- 
heimer elected to 
continue his pro- 
fitable calling at 
his private house at 
21, Norfolk Street, 
Park Lane, while 
the Bond Street 
business remained 
in the hands of his 
elder brother, Mr. 
Asher Wertheimer, 
father of the lovely 
sisters whose por- 
trait by Mr. Sargent 
is the gem of this 
year’s Academy. 
Samson, 


OH 
i Wertheimer, 


although he was 
the richest dealer 
in curiosities, bric- 
a-brac, and gold 
and silver work in 
London, always 
stood at his shop 
door ina skull cap 
and a long old- 
fashioned coat, 
strongly resembling 
the traditional 
Jewish gabardine. 
He came to London 
in 1830 to escape 
the conscription in 
his native country. 


JULY 9 


t the sale of 
Samson 
Wertheimer’s _ pri- 
vate collection a 
Rembrandt fetched 
£5,250, a Romney 
went for £5,350, 
and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s portrait 
of Lady Sondes 


for £4,305. Mr. 
Charles Wertheimer 
has paid some 


record prices for 
pictures in his time. 


; Draycote EMOTES IRYS Romney’s _ picture 
natives in the Isle MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, JULY 8, 1836 MR. CECIL RHODES, JULY 5, 1853 of Viscountess 
Os REE a ike Many Happy Returns of the Day Clifden and her 


Scotch Hebrides. 


H* eldest son, who is just thirty, is 
Viscount Fincastle, V.C., who has been 
attached to the 6th (Inniskilling) Dragoons 
in South Africa since last year. During part 
of Lord Elgin’s term as Viceroy of India Lord 
Fincastle was one of his A.D.C.’s, and in 
another way he was equally distinguished, 
for he was the tallest man on the staff, in 
which the shortest was over 6 ft. in height. 
Lavy Ramsay is one of the most recent and 


most enthusiastic recruits to Christian 
Science, and is at present with her unmarried 


appointment. Lady Tullibardine is a very 
clever musician, a charming lady, and so 
great a believer in fate that she will never in 
the slightest particular attempt to alter the 
course of destiny. ( 


er marriage took place two years ago, 
and Lord Tullibardine, the Duke of 
Atholl’s eldest son, has been on active service 
almost ever since. He had already won 
distinction and a D.S.O. in the Soudan 
campaign of 1898, when he was mentioned in 
despatclies. The dukedom of Atholl includes 
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sister was knocked 
down to him for 10,500 guineas, and he 
paid a fancy figure to the Earl of Warwick 
for the famous Rembrandt, “The Standard 
Bearer,” the gem of the Warwick Castle 
collection. 
LD =srite his English stage name Mr. 
Francis Vincent, who played Antonio 
Poppi in Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith, 
is really an Italian. Born in Genoa, he comes 
of a very old Genoese family. His mother, 
strangely enough, is an Irishwoman from 
Enniskillen, where the dragoons come from. 


Tie =D ATE F. 


he accompanying very pretty photograph 
has just reached me. It represents the 
seven children of Mr. F. W. Reitz, who was 
once President of the Orange Free State, and 
who was afterwards Secretary of State for the 
Transvaal. Reitz is at the present moment 
fighting against this country with four of his 
sons; here are the remaining seven. All 
these children were born in the Orange Free 
State except the baby, 
who was born at Pre- 
toria.on October 11 


1899. 


eine Women Writers’ 

dinner would 
appear to be a merry 
function, although mere 
man is not permitted 
to intrude. Mr. Arthur 
Young, of Fradelle and 
Young, sends me a 
photograph of the 
banquet ; it is a little 
late in the day, but it 
has sufficient interest, 
I think, to justify pub- 
lication. Everyone 
who has attended ban- 
quets in London knows 
his pretty way. “ Will 
the chairman stand ?” 
he asks ; then there is 
a flash of light and all 
the diners receive a 
temporary immortality. 
In this case Mrs. Lucas 
Malet, the author of 
The Wages of Sin, is 
to be seen on her feet. 
Mrs. Moberly Bell and Mrs. Crackanthorpe are 
on either side of her, and the delightful writer 
known as “M. E. Francis,” but whose real 
name is Mrs. Franc s Blundell. The same table 
contains Madame Sarah Grand, Mrs. William 
Heinemann, and other women of distinction. 
Another table was headed by Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, another by the Lady Mayoress, 
and yet another by Mrs. B. M. Croker, the 


novelist. A great number of ladies who were 
present will be recognised by their friends in 
this photograph. 


here is no better sportsman to be met at 
any of the polo clubs than the Comte de 
Madre. He is an all round man, hunting, 


steeplechasing, coaching, and polo receiving 
The Count is the only promi- 


his attention. 


SEVEN LITTLE “REBELS ”—THE CHILDREN OF EX-STATE-SECRETARY REITZ 


nent French polo player who figures regularly 
at the English headquarters, where his ponies 
are the admiration and envy of less fortunate 
members. Mr. L. McCreery occupies a 
unique position in the polo world. This young 
American only begun to play the game when 
at Cambridge six years ago, yet to-day he is 
probably the best back in either England or 
America, and looks like holding the post for 
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some time to come. Should the much-talked- 
of match between Hurlingham and America 
be decided this season Mr. McCreery should 
play a prominent part in it. Photographs of 
Mr. McCreery, Mr. Rich, and the Comte de 
Madre appear on another page. 


“he King has in all twelve paid chaplains ; 

the others are known as_ honorary 
chaplains. As each 
chaplain has to deliver 
only one sermon a year 
before the Court it 
cannot be said that 
the duties are onerous. 
Dr. Sheppard, how- 
ever, the senior chap- 
lain, has much more 
to do, and may gene- 
rally be found in his 
little office close to the 
Chapel Royal in St. 
James’s busily em- 
ployed. He organises 
all the royal services, 
contiols a large staff, 
and is ready at any 
minute to arrange 
special services of any 
nature whether at the 
Chapel Royal or else- 
where. Naturally he 
is in great favour with 
the King 


D" Waldo, the new 
: Coroner for the 
City of London, has 
strong family ties with 
the City. As far back 
as 1602 Laurance Waldo is mentioned as 
a citizen and grocer and a benefactor of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. Daniel Waldo, a 
descendant, who died in 1661, presented the 
Waldo Cup and Salt-cellar to the Clothworkers? 
Company, of which he was master. Dr. Waldo, 
who is connected on his mother’s side with 
Emerson, is a M.D. of Cambridge and a 
member of the Middle Temple. 


THE WOMEN WRITERS’ 


IQ 


BANQUET AT THE CRITERION RESTAURANT 
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Langfier 
THE DUCHESS OF BEAUFORT 


The Duchess of Beaufort had charge of the Gloucester 
stall. Her husband is one of the largest land- 
owners in Gloucestershire 


or four whole days last week London 
devoted itself to caring for the soldiers 
and sailors of the Empire. On Wednesday 
there was the Lifeboat Féte, on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday everybody who is any- 
body was either selling or buying at the 
County Sale at Earl’s Court in aid of the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Families Association ; 
for though the enthusiasm over the war may 
have diminished, the needs of the soldiers’ 
wives and little ones have not. 


[2 all ‘there were fifty-five stalls, presided 

over for the most part by ladies of the 
greatest social influence in their respective 
countries and counties. There was some- 
thing peculiarly appropriate in the presence 
of the Duchess of Wellington and the Duchess 
of Marlborough as each bears a name in- 
dissolubly connected with England’s greatest 
military triumphs, 


nese Duchess of Wellington, who presided 

over the Hampshire stall, before her 
marriage was Miss Kathleen Bulkeley. Two 
of her sons, the Marquis of Douro and Lord 
Richard Wellesley—both of them Grenadier 
Guardsmen—served in South Africa, where 
the latter was badly wounded. The title of 
the Duchess’s eldest son recalls the Peninsular 
victories of the great Duke who was created 
Marquis of Douro in 1814, and it is worth 


Langfier 
‘THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


- Blenheim, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, being 
in Oxfordshire the Duchess of Marlborough naturally 
took charge of the Oxfordshire stall 


THE COUNTY SALE 


at 
EARL’S COURT 
EXHIBITION. 


A Few of those who 
had Stalls. 


mentioning that it is just eighty-six years 
ago that a day was appointed for the 
national thanksgiving for the victory at 
Waterloo. THE TATLER is particularly in- 
terested in this historical document, for it was 
printed in the same office whence this journal 


is issued. The prayer ran thus :— 

O GOD, the Disposer of all human events, without 
whose aid the strength of man is weakness, and the 
counsels of the wisest are as nothing, accept our praise 
and thanksgiving for the signal victory which Thou hast 
recently vouchsafed to the Allied Armies in FLANDERS, 
=» Grant, O merciful God, that the result of this mighty 
battle, terrible in conflict, but glorious beyond example in 
success, may put an end to the miseries of EUROPE, 
and staunch the blood of Nations. 


LORD ARTHUR HILL 


Lord Arthur Hill, whose wife had a stall of Irish lace, 
is uncle of the present Marquis of Downshire 


Bless, we beseech Thee, the Allied Armies with Thy 
continued favour. Stretch forth Thy right hand to help 
and direct them. Let not the glory of their progress be 
stained by ambition, nor sullied by revenge: but let Thy 
holy Spirit support them in danger, control them in 
victory, and raise them above all temptation to evil, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord; to whom with Thee, and 
the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory now and for 
ever, AMEN, 

he Duchess of Marlborough’s two sons 
are much too young as yet for practical 
warfare, but both her husband and his cousin, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, worthily carried on 
the traditions of the house of Churchill in the 
present war. The Duke served in South 


Africa as assistant military secretary to Lord 


led 


THE TATERR 


Langfier 
THE COUNTESS CADOGAN 


Lady Cadogan is the wife of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Together with the Duchess of Abercorn 
she presided over the Irish stall 


Roberts, and Mr. Winston Churchill’s exploits 
and adventures are, of course, well known. 
When Lord Roberts entered Pretoria it was 
the Duke of Marlborough who first brought 
the news of their release to the British 
prisoners there. 


he Duchess of Beaufort when she married 
the present Duke in 1895 was widow of 
Baron Carlo de Tuyll. Badminton, the pala- 
tial county seat of the Beaufort family, is near 
Chippenham in Gloucestershire, and the late 
Duke, who was a most enthusiastic sportsman, 
was president and one of the keenest supporters 
of the Gloucester County Cricket Club. 


VANS the wife of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 

land Lady Cadogan took charge of the 
Irish stall, otherwise Oxfordshire might have 
had claims on her services. Lady Cadogan 
as the Vicereine of Ireland since 1895 has 
taken an intense interest in everything Irish. 
She has organised industries, served on com- 
mittees, and is continually endeavouring to 
better the conditions of the poorer Irish 
peasants. 


ord Arthur Hill, who from 1885 to 1898 
was Comptroller of the Household, is 
uncle of the present Marquis of Downshire. . 
Both last year and this Lord Arthur Hill 
worked indefatigably for the excellent object 
of the County Sale. 


THE DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON 


The Duchess of Wellington represented Hampshire, the 
county in which most of the Duke of Wellington's 
property is situated 


THE TATLER 


“The two [poe eee which the Committee, 

of Privileges ‘of the House of Lords is 
considering are remarkably interesting, in- 
volving titles dating respectively 1283 and 
1312. In the first case the Countess of Yar- 
borough, who is Baroness Conyers in her 
‘own right, and her sister, the Countess of 
Powis, claim as coheirs the baronies of 
Fauconberg, Darcy, and Meinill, created in 
1283 and now in abeyance. Curiously enough — 
Bernard, Duke of Norfolk, married the third 
Earl of Fauconberg’s daughter, Lady Eliza- 
beth Belasyse. The Fauconberg barony was 
held by De Fauconbergs from 1283 to 1463, 
and was revived in:1627 for the Belasyse 
family, who held it until 1815, when the last 
lord, who was a priest, died. 


nthe second case before the Lords Baron 
Mowbray, Segrave, and Stourton claims 

the earldom of Norfolk, and the Duke of 
Norfolk, who now holds the title, opposes him. 
In 1877 the House of Lords decided ‘that the 
present Lord Mowbray’s father, who was the 
twentieth Baron Stourton, was entitled to the 
baronies of Mowbray and Segrave which had 
fallen into abeyance exactly one hundred years. 


he Norfolk case as stated in the news- 
papers makes difficult reading without 
a genealogical table. The case is briefly :— 


Lord Mowbray claims the earldom of Norfolk on the 
ground that he is the hety general of the first Earl of 
Norfolk, created 1312. : 

The Duke of Norfolk claims the earldom, which he 
holds at present, on the ground that in 16,4 when the 
dukedom of Norfolk was restored, there was 2 condition 
qualifying the earldom; to which Lord Mowbray replies 
that the Crown could not, even if it wished, make any 
alteration in the conditions laid down in 1312, 


t will be seen from the ‘able that Lord 
Mowbray represents the senior line of the 
Howard family, while the Duke of Norfolk 
comes from a younger branch of the same 
stock. It is rather curious to find that the 
petitioners in both cases are represented by a 
leader of democracy like Mr. Asquith. The 
Duke of Norfolk is represented by the Premier’s 
barrister son, Lord Robert Cecil. Both 
claimants to the earldom of Norfolk are 
Roman Catholics, but Lord Mowbray, who 
was born in 1867, is twenty years younger 
than his Grace, who has only one son. 


che Duke of Norfolk will be very much to 

the fore next year at the coronation 
ceremonies in his capacity as Earl Marshal. 
The ceremony will be carried out in accord- 
ancé with precedent. As a matter of fact 
what is done is that the officials of the Privy 
Council Office simply turn back to see what 
was done on previous occasions and copy it, 
even to the wording. At the time of the 
Queen’s death people commented on the 
beautiful English of the proclamations. The 
Privy Council officials do not write better 
English than their contemporaries. As I say, 
they simply copied the old forms. When 
George 1V. was crowned in 1820 Lord Henry 
Howard, who became Duke of Norfolk in 
1842, toak the place of his father as will be 
seen from the reproduction of his,order con- 
cerning the robes and coronets which were 
worn by the peers. On this occasion the royal 
robe cost £24,000 aiid the crown £54,000, 
but as the public were excluded and the 
expenses: were so great the ceremony was 
intensely unpopular. 


t 


King Edward (Plantagenet) I 


Thomas, created EARL OF NORFOLK 1312 


ey 


Margaret Pintewcret = 
created Duchess of Norfolk 1397 [ 


ey 


Elizabeth Segrave aS 


3rd Lord Segrave~ 
died 1353 


4th Lord Mowbray 


Thomas de Mowbray~ 
(Lord Mowbray, Lord Segrave, 
Earl of Nottingham, Earl of Norfolk, 


and Duke of Norfolk) 
{ 


lL eer 


| 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk 


John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk 
1415-61 


| 
John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk’ 


Anne, Duchess of Norfolk = Richard, Duke of York 
murdered aged 11 


died aged 5 


The Mowbray Dukes cf Norfolk, extinct 1483 


SON: 


i 
Thomas (dukedin restored 1644) 


I 
Margaret Mowbray = Sir John Howard 


i] 
John Howard 
created DUKE oF NoRFOLK 1483 


l 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk 


Thomas, Duk! of Norfolk 
attainted 1546 


Henry, Earl of Surrey 
peneaged 1547 


Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
beheaded 1572. Attainted 


Philip, Earl of Arundel 
inherited in his mother's right 


i 
Thomas, Ear] of Arundel 


i 
Henry, eer of Arundel 


rr 


I 
Henry, Duke of Norfolk 


i] 
Lord Bernard Howard (d. 1717) 
. ancestor of 


Lord Thomas Howard 


| 
Edward, Duke of Noriolk 
died 1777. Line extinct 


i] 
Philip Howard 


Winifred Howard (died 1753) 
mar. 16th Lord Stourton 
ancestor of 


1) 
20th Lorp SrourTon 
got the baronies of Mowbray and 
Segrave restored to him 1877 


Lord MW 


owbray 
CLAIMS THE EARLDOM OF 
NORFOLK 


Duke of Norfolk 
NOW HOLDS THE EARLDOM OF 
NorFOLK 


WHY LORD MOWBRAY AND THE DUKE OF NORFOLK CLAIM THE EARLDOM OF NORFOLK 
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THESE are to give notice to all Peers who attend at the Proceeding 
to His Majesty's Coronation, that the Robe or Mantle of the Peers be 
of Crimson Velvet, edged with Miniver, the Cape furred with Miniver 
pure, and powdered with Bars or Rows of Ermine, according to their 
Degree, viz. : 
Barons, Two Rows. 
Viscounts, Two Rows and a half. 
Earls, Three Rows. 
Marquesses, Three Rows and w half. 
Dukes, Four Rows, ‘ 
Their under-habits, of very rich White Satin, laced with Gold, 
White Silk Stockings and White Shoes. 
‘The Swords in Scabbards of Crimson Velvet appendant to a Belt of 
the same. 
Their Coronets to be of Silver Gilt; the Caps of Unm- 
son Velvet, turned up with Ermine, with a Gold Tassel 
on the Top: and no Jewels or precious Stones are to be 
set or used in the Coronets, or Counterfeit Pearls instead ga 
of Silver Balls. 

Axp wnenras Coachmakers, Carvers, Embroi- q 
derers, Painters, Silversmiths, and other Artificers, may 
from Ignorance (both upon Coaches, and in making 
the Coronets: for the approaching Coronation,) presume 
to rnise the Pearls of the Barons and Viscounts Coronets 
upon Pins or Spikes (whereas they ought to be flat upon 
the Rim or Ring’ of the Coronet:) This is to warn all 
such Workmen from the like Error, and to enjoin and 
order them to take care to make all such Coronets, 


and also those of Earls, Marquesses, and Dukes, exactly as they 
are in the Margin hereof, as they will answer the contrary at their 
Peril. 


By His Majesty's Command. 


HENRY HOWARD-MOLYNEUX-HOWARD, 
DEPUTY EARL MARSHAL 


pe) LL 


HOW THE PEERS LOOKED AT THE CORONATION 
OF KING EDWARD’S GRANDUNCLE 


t the coronation of George IV. two mar- 
quisates, Ailesbury and Conyngham, 
were created, five peers were advanced to 
earldoms, seven baronies were granted to 
Scots and Irish peers, and eight new baronies 
were conferred on commoners ;— q 


Delamere Oriel 
Forrester Ravensworth 
Glenlyon Rayleigh 
Maryborough Stowell 


In all twenty-two peerages were created. 
Twenty-two were created at the coronation of 
William IV., and only eleven at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. 


t can certainly no longer be said that the 
English as a nation are in any way behind 

any other in the art of cooking. Originality of 
conception and artistic arrangement of dishes 
are rapidly becoming quite features of the best 
English cooks, and dull, massive, and over-rich 
dinners are happily no longer to be seen. 
Great help has been given in the right direc- 
tion to both mistresses and cooks in the art 
of making and arranging every conceivable 
dainty for the table by the excellent classes 
and demonstrations on cookery given by 
clever Mrs. Marshall at the Marshall School 
of Cookery, Mortimer Street, W. Here almost 
every day cookery of the most refined and 
dainty type of every kind is to be seen and 
learnt, and great numbers of pupils gather 
there, gaining a most valuable insight into the 
best way of preparing and serving dishes, at the 
same time learning many useful original recipes. 


Coes or mistresses anxious to instruct their 
cooks, may also gain a splendid lesson 
by attending Mrs. Marshall’s class when an 
entire dinner is cooked from beginning to end, 
and recipes are given to those attending of 
all that has been prepared. The dates of 
these various: classes are to be found in the 
capital little paper published by Mrs. Marshall 
called the Zadle, in which many dainty 
dishes and information of all kind dealing 
with housekeeping are to be found. Mrs. 
Marshall will also send any recipe desired by 
post on the receipt of a 2s. postal order, and 
everyone will be well advised to visit the pre- 
mises in Mortimer Street to see the delicacies 
and many preparations which are. sold there, 
all of which are Mrs. Marshall’s specialicies, 
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DISHES OF THE DAY. No. I.—Savouries. 


PETITES MOUSSES DE FROMAGE A LA NAPLES z CROUTES A ‘LA CAMPAGNE 


BISCUITS A LA VINCENT LUXETTE A LA ST. JAMES 


CROOTES A LA FRANCAISE ‘ ANCHOIS A LA ST. AUGUSTINE 


} 


These dishes are photographed and reproduced by arrangement with Marshall’s School of Cookery, 
some account of which will be found on the opposite page 
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Elliott & Fry - 
GENERAL SIR BINDON BLOOD 
Who is ‘“‘ sweeping ” the Transvaal 


Ga Sir Godfrey. Thomas, who has just 

arrived at Southampton on the Oro¢ava, 
particularly distinguished himself at General 
Clements’s reverse at Nooitgedacht. He has 
been through the whole South African Cam- 
paign, for he left Aldershot in the October 
of 1899 in command of P Battery Royal 
Horse Artillery. It may be remembered 
that he was with that battery on that memo- 
rable morning when at five o’clock the Boers 
surprised the whole camp and put it to 
rout. Sir Godfrey with his battery was 
covering the rear guard with Colonel Legge’s 
mounted infantry. As he was drawing away 
his guns, covering the retiring force, he saw 
that the last one was deserted, so he went 
back to the camp in order to attempt to get 
it. Allthe men belonging to the gun with 
the exception of two were hit, but with the aid 
of those two, and by tying a picket rope to 
the limber, Sir Godfrey managed to rescue it. 


je nearly everybody else in the camp Sir 

Godfrey lost every stitch of clothing 
except those in which he stood up. As the 
attack took place so early in the morning he 
was, as a matter of fact, in his pyjamas, and 
in his pyjamas he fought the whole of that 
day, and then marched into Reitfontein, which 
was reached next morning. During the whole 
of this time there had been nothing to eat, 
and nothing to drink except a little dirty water. 


r. Brodrick’s army scheme still attracts 

the widest attention, and was made 

the subject of a special military debate in the 
House of Lords last week. The attack, and 
it was nothing less, was led by peers who 


Dickinson 
THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN 
A “service” member of the Upper House 


GENERAL SIR GODFREY THOMAS 
Has just returned from South Africa 


GENERAL SIR R. POLE-CAREW 
Commander of the Australian Forces 


Elliott & Fry 


represent in the Lords what the service mem- 
bers do in the Commons. The Duke of 
Bedford was well primed in his subject, 
and is such a hard-hitting critic that the 
present Government would gladly have got 
the Duke on their side, and he was offered 
the post of Under Secretary of State for War, 
now filled by Lord Raglan. 


he Earl of Dunraven, another old soldier 
once in the 1st Life Guards (his cuirass 
is hanging like a trophy in his hall), followed 
the Duke, and showed how abiding is his 
interest in his former profession. But it is 
Lord Dunraven’s way to be keen about every- 
thing he takes up. He has been an enthusiastic 
yachtsman as we know from his strenuous 
efforts to win the America Cup; now golf 
absorbs much of his spare time and energies, 
and he is constantly to be seen on the golf 
course on Ham Common. 


Lo Roberts made the speech of the 

evening at the dinner of the Staff 
College last week. The point is one of 
special interest at this moment when the 
relative merits of college-trained and untrained 
staff officers has been much discussed and, 
indeed, formed part of last week’s debate in 
the House of Lords. The Boer War has 
brought to the front a vast number of good 
men of both categories. ‘It is absurd to abuse 
an institution which has turned out such 
generals as Kelly-Kenny, Hildyard, Broad- 
wood, “young” Kitchener, Settle, and a 
host more. 


n the other hand it must be conceded 
- that many now well-known officers 
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Elliott & Fry 
THE DUKE OF BEDFORD 
Who opened the debate on Army reform 


MAJOR THE HON. H. E. MAXWELL 
Of the Black Watch 


C. Knight 
GENERAL T. KELLY-KENNY 
One of our Staff-College Generals 


have risen to distinction without the special: 
training implied by the Staff College course. 
One of the most prominent of these was the- 
guest of the evening at the Staff College 
dinner, Major-General Sir William Nicholson,. 
who has been a stalwart supporter of Lord 
Roberts all through his service, and who- 
according to common report, although already 
holding the high post of Director-General of 
Military Intelligence, is likely to be still further 
advanced. 


pA DO REE excellent officer recently imported. 
into the headquarters staff at Pall Mall 
who cannot boast of the Staff College certifi-- 
cate is Sir Ian Hamilton, a soldier who had. 
made his mark before South Africa, but who. 
has since forced his way quite into the front 
rank. His achievements have been too much 
before the public of late to call for repetition. 


Vict one more of the doughty soldiers who. 

have won their way without deep study 
of the theory of war is Sir Reginald Pole- 
Carew, one of the large class of Guardsmen: 
who are not satisfied with the easy, dandified' 
life of Pall Mall. He took the first chance of 
seeing active service, which was in Afghanistan,. 
where he was first A.D.C. and then devoted 
follower of the chief with whose high fortunes. 
he has been ever since associated. 


M ajor the Hon. H. E. Maxwell of the Black. 

Watch, who was wounded at Paarde- 
berg, is often confused with General. Maxwell, 
the Governor of Pretoria. He is the brother 
of Lord Farnham, an Irish peer, whose heir 
is in the 1oth Hussars, 


Horsburgh 


GENERAL SIR 
Lord Roberts’s military secretary 


IAN HAMILTON 
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The Duchess of 
Marlborough, who 
presided at the Ox- 
fordshire stall at the 
County Sale at 
Earl's Court last 
week, is the third 
American who has 
married into the 
Churchill family. 
Before her marriage, 
which took place in 
1895, she was Miss 


‘ R.N. Speaight 
THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH’S TWO SONS 


John Albert Edward William Churchill, the Marquis of Blandford, is the eldest son of the Duchess of 

Marlbcrough. He is a godson of the King, and was born in 1897. His brother, Lord Ivor Charles 

Churchill, is just three years old. The likeness of the Marquis of Blandford to his cousin, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, is remarkable 


5 
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ConsueloVanderbilt. 
Lady Randolph 
Churchill, aunt of 
the present Duke of 
Marlborough, . was 
one.of the Jeromes, 
a well-known New 
York family, while 
the late Duke's 
second wife was a 
daughter of Com- 
mander Price of the 
United States Navy 


RN, ‘Speaight 
THE MARQUIS OF BLANDFORD, THE DESCENDANT OF THE HERO OF BLENHEIM 


EIU eI LUI. 


he Countess of Mar and Kellie is a round- 
about way of designating a lady, and 
yet you may not abbreviate it to “The 
Countess of Mar” for the simple reason that 
the Countess of Mar and Kellie is #o¢ the 
Countess of Mar, who, indeed, might be her 
mother. The fact may strike you as a detail 
of designation, and yet it has created an 
amount of heart (and record) searching which 
will be scarcely credible to the man who 
was born plain “John Smith.” And all this 
is due to the House of Lords. 


he trouble arose in this way. In 1866 
John Francis Miller Erskine, 26th Earl 

of Mar and 11th Earl of Kellie, departed this 
life Ieaving neither chick nor child of his 
own. He had, however, a distant cousin, 
Colonel Walter Coningsby Erskine ; and he 
had a nephew, the Rev. Francis Goodeve. 
The former got the estates and also the 
earldom of Kellie as hey male. Mr. Goodeve 
as heir of line got nothing whatever, but he 
at once set up a claim for the earldom of 
Mar, which was also claimed by Mr. Erskine. 


he whole case came to the House ‘of 
Lords, and instead of unravelling the 
tangle that august body complicated it in a 
way that has been denounced by every expert 
genealogist, for they granted the earldom of 
Mar to both claimants. The earldom had 
been regranted by special charter 
in 1404 to Isabel Douglas, who 
had married the natural grandson 
of Robert II. After her death 
the Crown, always jealous of the 
power of the earldom, which was 
one of the seven original earldoms 
of Scotland, practically annexed 
the peerage and its enormous 
estates, for though the countess 
was succeeded in turn by her 
husband (Stuart) and then by her 
cousin (Erskine) four royal Stuarts 
intervened, against whom there 
were really four Erskines who 
were de jure Earls of Mar. 


hen an Erskine arose who was 
powerful enough to face the 
Crown, namely, John Erskine, the 
famous Regent, who was acknowledged Earl 
of Mar in 1565, and here is the whole 
crux. The House of Lords decided in 1875 
that the title of 1565 was a re-creation ; the 
genealogists that it was only a recognition. 
So the House of Lords, thinking, no doubt, 
that it had done an extraordinarily clever 
thing, granted the title of Earl of Mar on the 
basis of the 1404 charter to Mr. Goodeve, the 
undoubted heir of line, and the 1565 title to 
Mr. Erskine, the undoubted heir male of the 
last earl. 


WHY 


AN controversy raged round the 

Lords’ decision and the Act of Parliament 
which was passed in 1885 settling the point on 
the basis indicated. The late Lord Crawford 
of Balcarres died practically under the strain 
of writing a magnificent plea for justice on 
Mr. Goodeve’s side in an elaborate book called 
The Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and 
Shade, which he did not live to see published. 
He described the 1565 “creation” as “a 
phantom which has no backbone of its own, 
but exists only through legal strain.” The 
greatest peerage authority of our own day, 
Mr. G. E. Cokayne, the veteran Clarenceux 
King of Arms, who can write the most caustic 
comments, sides with Lord Crawford and 
flouts the Lords’ decision. But the Lords 
are law, and so there is a Countess of Mar 


a5th Earl (died 1828) 


JoHN FRANcIS 
26th Earl of Mar 
11th Earl of Kellie 
died 1866 


and a Countess of Mar and Kellie, and one 
sees no way out of it unless the Crown were 
to raise one or other of the peers a step further. 
Lady Mar is the daughter of the late John 
Hamilton of Hilston Park, Monmouth. Her 
only son, Lord Garioch (pronounced “ Geerie ”), 
bears the remarkable names of John Francis 
Hamilton Sinclair Cunliffe Brooks Forbes 
Goodeve-Erskine. The heir of the Earl of 
Mar and Kellie is Lord Erskine. 
esterday was the birthday of Baron de 
Clifford, who will not attain his majority 
until 1905. His name is Jack Southwell 
Russell and he is the twenty-fifth baron, 
having succeeded his father at the age of ten. 
He is quite a different person from Baron 
Clifford, who will be fifty in August and is a 
Roman Catholic. The De Cliffords can trace 
their pedigree 700 years quite genuinely. 
The other peers who are minors are :— 


Duke. VISCOUNTS. 
Leinster - Mar. 1, 1908 Bolingbroke - 1917 
Combermere June 29, 1908 
MARQUISES. Exmouth - Nov. 12, 1911 
Bute - - June 20, 1902 Torrington - Sept. 10, 1907 
Conyngham- Jan. 30, 1904 
EARLs. Barons. 
Airlie - July 18,1914 | Camoys - Jan. 28, 1905 
Caledon - Aug. 9, 1906 Holm Patrick Aug. 8, 1907 
Lisburne .- Feb. 8, 1913 O'Hagan - Feb, 20, 1903 
Macclesfield - May 24, 1909 Somers- — - Mar. 20, 1908 
Portarlington Aug. 28, 1914 Vernon - - Sept. 28, 1909 


Baroness: Cltfton of Leighton Bromswold, Jan., 1921 


Joun Francis ERSKINE 
24th Earl of Mar on the creation of 1404 
7th Earl of Mar on the creation of 1:65 


Joun THOMAS 


WALTER ConinGcsBy ERSKINE 
12th Earl of Kellie 
Claimed the Earldom of Mar 


FRANCES JEMIMA ERSKINE 
mar. W. G, Goodeve 
and died 1842 | 


Francis GooDEVE-ERSKINE 
27th Earl of Mar 
(did not get the Erskine estates) 


| 
| WALTER JOHN ERSKINE 
14th Earl of Kellie 
12th Earl of Mar 
mar, ‘Lady Violet Ashley 


Lorp GariocH 
born 1863 


Lorp ErskInE (born 1895) 


THERE 
OF MAR AND KELLIE 


rs. Ernest Ames, who has just published 
her fourth album of coloured comic pic- 
tures, for which her husband has written verses, 
is the sister-in-law of Captain Oswald Ames 
(senior captain of the 2nd Life Guards), the 
giant who led the Diamond Jubilee procession 
of 1897. Captain Ames, however, was a 
distinct disappointment, foras his length is in 
his legs nobody who had not seen him on foot 
would have dreamed that he was over the 
average height. The Ames family were in 
Somerset in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and for a long time gloried in biblical 
names such as Matthew, Levi, and Jeremiah. 
The head of the family, Lieut.-Colonel Gerard 
Vivian Ames, who was originally in the Ist 
Dragoons, lives at The Hyde, St. Albans, and 
is the brother of Mr. Ernest Ames. There 
were originally six brothers, but the elder two 
died. A branch of the Ames family lives at 
Linden Hall, Morpeth. 


is Majesty the King finds time among 

his many serious occupations to set his 
houses in order for future residence. Not 
only does he possess a perfect genius for 
discovering just the right men for the various 
details he wishes to have arranged, but he 
himself supervises everything. He singled 
out Mr. Guy Laking to classify and arrange 
his armour, and could not have done better, 
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HENRY ERSKINE 
q270 2848 


Wa ter Henry ERSKINE 
13th Earl of Kellie 
11th Earl of Mar 


IS A COUNTESS OF MAR AND A COUNTESS 
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for though Mr. Laking not so very long ago 
was a Westminster boy in an Eton jacket and 
“topper,” even at that embryo age he was. 
making armour a speciality, and now is an 
authority on the subject. The King’s prover- 
bially good memory may have stored up a 
recollection of this fact concerning his house- 
hold’s surgeon’s son from the days that the 
boy was honoured by being “commanded ” to: 
play with the royal children. Anyway it is a. 
gracious act on His Majesty’s part to give so: 
young a man so great an opportunity ;, but 
then the King is very gracious, and particu- 
larly free from the methods that run in 
grooves. 


Wye his pictures were being hung in 

Windsor Castle His Majesty sat for 
hours at a time superintending their arrange- 
ment, and assisting personally to raise or drop 
the canvases to suit his judgment and that 
of the director of the National Portrait 
Gallery, Mr. Lionel Cust, whose services were 
in requisition and whose home is in Windsor. 
When Windsor is “ hung” the King is going 
to take Buckingham Palace and Osborne im 
hand, and once again the artistic and practical 
aid Mr. Cust is so well able to give him will 
be at His Majesty’s service, for the King 
told Mr. Cust he would “have to come” to: 
both residences. 


Ping-Pong has now invaded some: 
of the Government offices. It 

is played at the Admiralty with 
great gusto by the clerks whose 
duty it is to stay there all night wait- 
ing for telegrams and despatches. 
It is found to be a pleasant while- 
. away of lagging hours, and the 
sound. of the celluloid balls is. 
cheering in the great silence of the 
night. At St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, too, it has been enjoying a 
great vogue and is played on a 
table specially given by the matron. 
to the nurses and installed in their 
sitting-room. Ping-pong’s _ latest 
riva', table croquet, has quite failed 
to hold its own, though the 
guardians of a certain Union de- 
cided the other day to supply it 

to the inmates. 


t is not often that an artist chooses the 
same background or duplicates his 
accessories, but in two of the portraits he 
exhibits in this year’s Royal Academy Mr. 
Sargent has painted a wonderful lamp, rather 
after the fashion of the elegant Roman lamps. 
with their curious hanging snuffers and 
tweezers travellers bring from Italy. Con- 
cerning that lamp which figures in the portraits 
of Mrs. Charles Russell and the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Oxford, 
Mr. Ingram Bywater, an interesting story is 
being told in artistic circles. 


hen Professor Bywater was. sitting for 
his portrait Mr. Sargent completely 
fell in love with the lamp (the one in the 
picture, which belongs to Mrs. Bywater, and 
suggested to the lady that if she would give it 
him for his very own he would paint her 
portrait for nothing. The offer was refused 
by Mrs. Bywater, who declared that she valued 
her ornament and did not want her portrait. 
But she willingly agreed to lend the lamp to: 
Mr. Sargent in order that it might figure in 
Mrs. Charles Russell’s picture which Mr. 
Sargent felt it would very sensibly adorn. 
Thus both the possessor and the coveter of 
the lamp were satisfied. 
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The Countess 


of Mar and 
Kellie 
and her 
Children. 


R. N. Spaight 
THE HON. FRANCIS ERSKINE 


R. N. Shaight 
LORD ERSKINE 


Is the eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Mar 
and Kellie. He was born in 1895 


Is just two years old. He is the second son of the 
Earl and Countess of Mar and Kellie 


Langfier 


The Countess of Mar and Kellie is a sister of the present Earl of Shaftesbury, and granddaughter of Lord 
Shaftesbury, the well-known philanthropist. Her husband, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, is the 
premier Viscount of Scotland 
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THE GREAT NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


© 
vanquished of Waterloo, was 
on a French frigate at Roche- 
fort, torn asunder by conflict- 
ing doubts as to whether he 
could avoid the British gun- 
boats and escape to America 
or whether he should give 
himself up to the British 
admiral. As we ail know, 
he decided to surrender to 
Captain Maitland of the 
Bellerophonon July 15. He 
arrived at St. Helena on 
October 15 of the same year, 
and he died on May 5, 1821. 

The career of Napoleon 
is of perennial interest in this 
country as in France, and 
Lord Rosebery’s book and 
Mr. Sant’s portrait in the 
Academy have kindled 
lively excitement during the 
past year or so. 

In Swallowfield and its 
Owners, by Lady Russell, 
just published by the Long- 


2a 


mans, there are some interesting stories of Napoleon at St. Helena. 
In 1821 Sir Henry Russell, an ancestor of Lady Russell, with his 


wife, spent some 
time at St. Helena. 
The natural desire to 
see the Emperor was 
accentuated by the 
fact that Lady Rus- 
sell was a French- 
woman. They were 
given to understand 
that Napoleon would 
grant them an inter- 
view, but on being 
informed that they 
must undertake not 
to address him either 
as “Emperor” or 
“ Sire” they declined 
the honour. Sir 
Henry Russell heard, 
however, many in- 
teresting particulars 
of the great man, 
notably from the 
family of Sir William 
Doveton, to whose 
house he frequently 
went, 

The Emperor 


appears to have 
had an _ insatiable 
curiosity for trivial 
gossip. He often 


asked Sir William 
Doveton’s daughter, 
records Sir Henry 
Russell’s diary, “ how 
often her father and 
husband used to get 
drunk,” it apparently 
being his conviction 
that all Englishmen 
were habitual drunk- 
ards. He_ himself 
said that he never 
was drunk but once 


this day—July 3 - of the memorable year 1815 Louis XVIII 
entered Paris with the victorious allies, and Napoleon, the 


THE EMPEROR ON JULY 3, 1815. 


Napoleon was continually w.th the 


THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 


The site of the Emperor's tomb at St. Helena as well as of the house he lived in, is now French 

territory. By permission of the British Government Napoleon's remains were brought to 

Paris in 1840 and deposited in the Hétel des Invalides, the ceremony being witnessed by 
Over 1,000,000 persons. The body was finally placed in its crypt in 1€6r 


flotilla, 


“THE LAST PHASE.” 


BY J. SANT, R.A. 


This picture, the copyright of which is strictly reserved by the artist, is now on view at the Royal Academy. In 


it Mr. Sant has endeavoured to represent Napoleon as ‘he appeared to those who were with him at 
St. Helena just before the end 
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in his life ; it was in Italy, and he suffered horribly for three days aftez. 


Balcombes, and his manner 
while with them was always 
cheerful and playful. The 
Balcombe girls one day ‘told 
him to get on horseback 
that they might see how he 
could ride,and he immediately 
did so with great good humour, 

Among other geographical 


questions he asked Betsy 
Balcombe what was the 
capital of Russia. She 
answered, ‘‘ Moscow.” ‘And 
who burned Moscow? ” She 
did not know, she said. 
“Yes you do ; I burned it.” 
Bonaparte was fond of 
talking to the Balcombes 


about his campaigns. He 
thought that the invasion of 
England was not so visionary 
a scheme as it was generally 
considered. His plan was 
that the French fleet should 
get out, draw the British 
ships after it, and then, having 
eluded them, return, and 


sailing up the channel in a collected form, cover the passage of the 
This plan once very nearly succeeded. One of the French 


fleets got out ; Nelson 
pursued it, and it 
was by accident that 
Sir R. Calder fell in 
with it on its return, 
These anecdotes 
about Napoleon are 
but a_ repetition, 
although a- valuable 
endorsement of Miss 
Balcombe’s Recol- 
lections, 

There are many 
real additions, how- 
ever, beyond what 
we obtain from Las 
Cases and others. 
There is, for example, 
by far the best de- 
scription that has yet 
been published of the 
new house which was 
built for Napoleon 
but which he was 
never destined to 
enter. Count Bertrand 
boasted that he had 
never had any diffi- 
culty in forwarding 
a letter to Napoleon’s 
adherents on _ the 
Continent. He would 
ask anyone whom he 
met on the street, 
“Are you a man 
of honour?” ‘The 
answer being in the 
affirmative he would 
then, with an appeal 
to his courtesy, con- 
fide a letter to him 
under an injunction 
to secrecy. And in 
every case’ the letter 
reached its goal. 
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‘DRAMA 
WEEK BY WEEK 
fully INustrated 


CONTAINING: 


An filustrated Souvenir of ‘‘ The 
Emerald Isle” at the Savoy 
Theatre. 


The Leading Lady at the Lyric 

in her Dressing-room: a flash- 

light photograph specially taken 
for ‘The Tatler.” 


The Dramatic Peerage: The 
houses of Irving and Terry. 


Full page: Mr. George Alex- 
ander and the Children in “ The 
Wilderness.” 


From the Concert-room: Singers, 
Pianists, and Violinists. 
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NEWS FROM THE PLAYHOUSES. 


Wht a different London it is to-day from 

that which Mr. Steele described nearly 
two centuries ago. He was a great playgoer, 
and had written three plays before he took to 
editing, but his choice of theatres in London 
lay between three playhouses against the 
sixty-three—thirty-five in central London and 
twenty-eight in the suburbs—of to-day. The 
theatres of Steele’s days were :— 


Drury Lane opened 1663. 

Nell Gwyn was born here in 1666. In 1672 it 
was burnt and rebuilt in 1674 by Wren. It was 
burned again in 1809 and reopened in 1812 with a 
prologue by Byron. 

The Duke's in Lincoln's Inn Fields, built in 1672. 
The Queen's in the Haymarket, opened 1705. 

It was afterwards the King’s and Her Majesty's, 
and is not to be confused with the Haymarket, 
which was not built until 1720. The word ‘“‘ encore” 
was introduced at this period at the operatic per- 
formances at the Queen's and resented by plain- 
spoken Englishmen, 


Ax the players of Steele’s day ? You look 
in the Zaé/er in vain for anything but 
their names — Barry, Brace- 
girdle, Betterton, Bicknell, 
Bickerstaff, Bullock. Biogra- 
phies, they had none. In- 
deed, they were still adjudged 
“vagabonds,” who could be 
bullied almost anywhere, for 
in the very year that the 
Tatler began Drury Lane 
was shut by order of the Lord 
Chamberlain on account of 
the manager’s treatment of 
his troupe. Pope, writing on 
August 19, 1709, says :— 


Drury lies desolate, in the pro- 
foundest peace, and the melancholy 


NICANDRA 


MARIANA 


THE Piay 


Tue Tuirty THIEVES 
THe AWAKENING 


PeG WoFFINGTON 
Tue BELLE oF BOHEMIA 


Lion HunTERS 

THe MANDARIN 

Count TezMa 

A Royat NECKLACE 

Tue MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S 
A WomMaAN IN THE CasE 
THE SACRAMENT OF JUDAS 


seen to-day how the play actors of two hundred 
years ago dressed their plays—Shakspere in 
contemporary costume and Ben Jonson in the 
current mode of the ladies of St. James’s ! 


n the third number otf the Zatler Mr. 
Steele wrote :— 


As I have set up for a weekly historian I resolve to be 
a faithful one, and therefore take this public occasion to 
admonish a young nobleman who was flustered into a 


“box last night [April 16, 1709], and let him know how 


much all his friends were out of countenance for him. 

In this page the abuses of the modern play- 
house (and they are many) will be noted 
impartially from time to time. 


he theatre to-day is a much greater neces- 
sity than it was in 1709, for it helps to 
counterbalance the tremendous business pres- 
sure of modern life. Hence THE TATLER, 
aided by the camera, has a field such as 
Steele and his coffee-house friends never 
dreamed of. 


AUTHOR 


Risque and Jones 
Haddon Chambers 


Terry's 
St. James's 


CIGARETTE MAKER'S ROMANCE { Marion Crawford, adapted \ Comedy 


by Charles Hannan 
Charles Reade 
Smith and Englander 
Russell Vaun 
Pailleron 
Cordova and Ramsey 
A. N. Homer 
Berton 
Anstey 
Sims and Merrick 
Tiercelin 
Echegaray 


Apollo 
Avenue 
Terry's 
Islington 
Comedy 
Impertal 


Court 
Comedy 
Royalty 


THEATRE 


Prince of Wales's 


Prince of Wales's 


cases these theatres have had to close their 
doors on the plays with which they started. 
Mr. Lowenfeld gave way to Mr. Martin Harvey, 
while Mr. Herbert Waring goes to the Imperial 
next month to produce a play by Mr. Boyle 
Lawrence, the dramatic critic. 


“fee ill luck of the day has been peculiarly 

hard on Mr. E. H. Bull, who had a 
good little burlesque, 7%e Thirty 7 ieves, at 
Terry’s ; on Mr. Forbes Robertson, who 
found Count Tezma and then The Sacra- 
ment of Judas unavailing at the Comedy ; 
and on Mr. Fred Kerr, who soon had to 
withdraw 4A Woman tn the Case from the 
Court. No actor has made so much progress 
during the year as Mr. Kerr, whose Mr. 
Daventry in Mr. Frank Harris’s play at the 
Royalty and Sir Woodbine Grafton in Peril 
at the Garrick were extraordinarily clever 
bits of character acting. 


he year, however, has 
given us one of the 


DATE oF most remarkable improve- 
Pro- “3 ; . 
ae ments in stage setting. This 
Jan. 1 was seen at the Coronet 
Feb. 5 Theatre, Notting Hill (so 


Feb. 11 


Feb, 13 

Feb. 16 
April 4 

April 10 
April 15 
April 20 
April 22 
April 25 
May 2 

May 22 
May 23 


easily reached by the two- 
penny tube), when Mr. Gor- 
don Craig produced Purcell’s 
beautiful Dido and Aeneas 
and the masque of D7zocle- 
tian with purple backcloths 
and lighted only from the roof 
and not from the footlights. 
The effect was so wonderful 


prospect of the nymphs yet lingering 
about its beloved avenues appears 
no less moving that that of the 
Trojan dames lamenting over their 
ruined Ilium. 

One point in common with 
the player of yesterday and of 
to-day was their good hearted- 
ness. For the 7atlerx says :— 


You see a wonderful benevolence 
among them towards the interests 
and necessities of each other. 


Today the triumphs and 

the trials of the old 
players are all forgotten, for 
the art of acting is the sad- 
dest of all the arts in its 


complete evanescence :— 


Where are the braveries, fresh and frayed ? 
The plumes, the armours—friend and foe? 
The cloth of gold, the rare brocade, 
The mantles glittering to and fro? 
The pomp, the pride, the regal show ? 
The cries of war and festival ? 
The youth, -he grace, the charm, the glow ? 
Into the night go one and all. 


Pes very plays are forgotten ; even the 

masterpieces of Dryden, Ben Jonson, 
and Congreve are consigned to the study. 
Almost the only author of Steele’s day that is 
remembered is Handel, whose opera, Rinaldo 
(composed within a fortnight), was put on 
at the Opera House in 1710. And yet who 
knows Handel to-day as an operatic com- 
poser? He r’ghtly judged his audience when 
he converted his musical impulses into oratorio. 


he ineffable Mr. Cibber has assured us 
that Steele did considerable service to 

the stage by his criticisms in ‘he Zvdler. 
How much greater a service would he have 
done to posterity had the art of illustration 
been at his command so that we could have 


Tue Fortune TELLER 
THE WILDERNESS 

Tue GIRL FROM Up THERE 
SWEET AND TWENTY 

Tue EMERALD ISLE 

Tue NIGHT OF THE PaRTy 
H.M.S. ‘‘ IRRESPONSIBLE” 
WoMeEN ARE SO SERIOUS 
THE SILVER SLIPPER 

A Lapy From TExas 

Tue TorEADoR 


THE NEW PLAYS PRODUCED IN 


PLAYS THAT HAVE. BEEN WITHDRAWN 


Herbert and Smith 
H. V. Esmond 
Morton and Kerker 
Basil Hood Vaudeville 
Sullivan,German,and Hood Savoy 
Weedon Grossmith Avenue 
Cornish and Byng Strand | 
Adapted by Brandon Thomas Court 
Ower Halland Leslie Stuart Lyric 
Mrs, T. P. O'Connor 
Tanner, Caryll, &c. 


Shaftesbury 
St. James's 


Gaiety 


PLAYS THAT ARE STILL RUNNING 


ne of the points in common between 

playland in 1709 and in Igor is the 

fact that the country was at war. Marl- 

borough was winning glory in Flanders and 

England was not safe even at sea, for the 

French were practising the gentle art of pri- 
vateering on our ships. 


nd war, accentuated by Queen Victoria’s 
death, is probably the chief cause of 
the dreariness which has marked playland in 
1901, for audiences have had poor plays, and 
managers have had little profit. How poor 
the theatrical season has been so far may be 
gauged by the list of new plays produced (and 
withdrawn) this year. 


apee first year of the new century has seen 

the erection of two of the best theatres 
—the Apollo in Shaftesbury Avenue for Mr. 
Lowenfeld and the Imperial, Westminster, 
for Mrs. Langtry, by far the most beautiful 
house in town ; and yet such has been the ill 
luck of the managers this year that in both 
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Duke of York's 


Great Queen Street 


LONDON, 1901 


and so simple that one only 
wonders that nobody had 
thought of it before. Another 
musical success has been the 
production of Dr. Villiers 
Stanford’s opera, MZuch Ado 
about Nothing, at Covent 
Garden Opera House. The 
great structural changes that 
have taken place on the stage 
of the opera house are of the 
greatest value. An article on 
the quality of this season’s 
opera will be found elsewhere 
from the pen of Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn, the brilliant musi- 
cal critic of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, whose little volume, 
The Fringe of Art, is the best piece of 
literature on music that has been published 
for a great many years. 


April 10 
April 31 
April 23 
April 24 
April 27 
May 5 

May 27 
May 31 
June 1 

June 1 

June 17 


M:"« Max Pemberton is hard at work on the 

dramatisation of his story, 7 he Little 
Huguenot, which will be played by Miss Julia 
Neilson, who has got an excellent ‘ breeches 
part.” The play, which owes only its skeleton 
to the story, was read at the Globe for copyright 
purposes one afternoon in May, Mr. Daniel 
Frohman, who is interested in it, being present. 
Mr. Pemberton’s drama, which is in four acts, 
forms an interesting pendant to the two plays 
written (for Mrs. Langtry and Miss Steer) 
round that notorious diamond necklace which 
was intended for the Dubarry. Mr. Pem- 
berton has such a happy (and nice) outlook 
on life, and possesses the knack of telling a 
story with so much point and colour, that he 
will make a great acquisition to the little 
band of stage authors, who do not increase in 
quality despite all the forcing frames 
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THE CHILDREN IN “THE WILDERNESS.” 


This picture, taken by Ellis and Walery, shows the two children in Mr, H. V. Esmond's pretty play at the St. James's. They are the stepbrother and stepsister 
(played respectively by Master Vyvian Thomas and Miss Phyllis Dare) of Mabel Vaughan, who is wooed by Sir Harry Milanor, 
(Mr."George Alexander), on whose knee they are sitting 
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MISS EDNA MAY 


In The Girl from Up There at the Duke of York's Theatre. 

This picture shows her as a Quaker maid, a twin por- 

trait to her Salvation lass in The Belle of New York, 
This picture is by W. and D, Downey 


{pouches Mr. Pemberton’s play one is 

naturally led to speak of the remarkable 
success of the two plays on Nell Gwyn—whose 
son, the Duke of St. Albans, was very much 
to the forewhen Mr. Steele started the Za¢ler. 
Iam told that Miss Marie Tempest has made 
£30,000 out of her version, adapted by Mr. 
Anthony Hope from his Szon Dale, while 
Miss Neilson must have made a fortune over 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury. In America two 
other versions have been played, and one 
is astonished that the comic opera on the 
subject has not been revived, for Planquette’s 
music is pretty. It was in this opera that 
Mr. Fred Kaye’ made one of his -earliest 
successes in the provinces. 


M*: Tempest’s next part is said to be that 

of Becky Sharp in a version of Vanity 
Fair, which Mr. Dion Boucicault will produce 
for her at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
Why are we being perpetually threatened 
with adaptations of Vanity Fair? If ever 


there was a novel peculiarly unsuited to. 


transposition it is surely Thackeray’s master- 
piece. There have been several versions of 
it. Mr. Barrie, clever as he is, absolutely 
failed to carry Thackeray to the footlights in 
the quintuple bill in which he figured at Terry’s 
Theatre some years ago. I have seen, in 
New York, the version which Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell, the son of Dr: Weir Mitchell, the 
novelist, did for Mrs. Fiske, who has promised 
repeatedly to come to this country. Mrs. 
Fiske made. an ideal Becky Sharp, vivacious 
and insincere; and yet the play struck me 
as being dreary, and only her personal clever- 
ness carried it through. Miss Annie Hughes 
has produced a version by Mr. David Balsillie, 
who, if I mistake not, has been connected 
with various journalistic enterprises, and now 
we wait for Miss Tempest. 


Mas more possible is a story like Sher- 

lock Holmes, in which Mr. William 
Gillette will appear at the Lyceum Theatre 
during September. Mr. Gillette, I am told, 
is extraordinarily brilliant in the title part, 
and one can understand how precisely it 
suits his quiet deliberative method, which was 
so effective in Secret Service at the Adelphi. 


ne wonders if our present war will be 

productive of as many plays as the 

Civil War has been in America. The only 

attempt I have seen so far, the melodrama 

which Mr, Mollison put on at the Lyceum, 
was a painful specimen of how not to do it. 


Ore of the ‘ew real successes of the season 

has bean Zhe Night of the Party, 
written and produced by Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith at the Avenue Theatre, where the suc- 
cessful Message from Mars was followed by 
the melancholy farce, Vicandra. Mr. Gros- 
smith has not been very lucky since he made 
his fortune at the Vaudeville with Mr. Arthur 
Law’s amusing farce, Zhe New Boy, but 


in The Night of the Party he has got a- 


capital bit of fooling. - Its success is interest- 
ing in view of the failure of Mr. Jones’s play, 
The Lackey’s Carnival, which, however 
realistic, was much too mordant to be amusing 
or edifying. ‘ 
Mi Phyllis Dare, who is so good as one 
of the children in Mr. Esmond’s 
comedy, Zhe Wilderness, is the little fair- 


MISS MINNA BLAKISTON 


As the adventuress in Tite Night of the Party at the 

Avenue. Miss Blakiston is the second daughter of 

Mr. J. R. Blakiston, late chief inspector of schools for 
the north-eastern division of England 


haired maid who played the part of Little 
Christina in Mr, Basil Hood’s delightful 
little play at the Prince of Wales’s. Curiously 
enough Miss Eva Moore, who is her half- 
sister in The Wilderness, played the part of 
Christina grown up on that occasion. 


he Japanese actors got a very different 
reception at the Criterion from that 
which greeted them at the Coronet last year, 
for Paris meantime had “ discovered” them. 
The company create some amusement in 
Jermyn Street in the evenings as they drive 
away in a big family coach 


T)rite the bad luck of Zhe Belle of 

Bohemia the light music pieces have 
done better than most entertainments this 
season. Zhe Emerald Isle at the Savoy, of 
which a souvenir is given with this number 
of THE TATLER, has been very successful. 
Miss Edna May has regained her popularity 
in The Girl from Up There at the Duke of 
York’s, which began its career with musical 
comedy under Miss Violet Meinctte. 
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[t was at the Duke of York’s that Miss. 
Louie Freear made her great hit with 
the song, “Sister Mary Jane’s Top Note.’ 
Miss Alice Nielsen made a name _ for 
herself instantly at the Shaftesbury in Zhe 
fortune Teller, for she possesses the supreme 
secret of a magnetic personality. Miss Nielsen 
is essentially up-to-date on the stage, but in 
private life she looks delightfully prim and 
old-fashioned. At the dinner given to Sir 
Henry Irving by the Playgoers’ Club she wore 
a simple white muslin frock with a simpler 
blue ribbon round her neck, while she does 
her hair up ina fashion which was popular 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne. 


(Bt: belt of suburban theatres is to be made 
stronger by the erection of a new house 
for Mr. J. B. Mulholland of the Metropole, 
Camberwell. The effect of the suburban belt 
on the theatres of central‘London has not been 
sufficiently understood yet. There are those 
who declare that they create a new class of 
playgoers and induce them to come _ into 
London ; and there are others who believe 
that they almost absorb the theatrical audience 
in their particular districts. But they have 
not been long enough in existence for one to 
dogmatise on the facts of the case. 


@pr has noticed that a play. which has 

been a great success in London proper 
is sometimes received indifferently in the 
suburbs. I have often wandered to one of 
these houses to find that a play which had 
interested me in town was completely mis- 
understood, even when it was ~brilliantly 
interpreted ; and the effect is irritating. 
Personally I am inclined to believe that the 
suburban theatre. creates, but also olds, 
its awn audience, for the difficulties of 
transit in London at night are too irksome 
to induce any but rabid enthusiasts to make 
pilgrimages -into town and wait at a pit 
door for hours. Thus, though the playgoing 
audience may increase with the number of 
theatres it remains, I think, on the whole 
distinctly territorial. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST 


As Nell Gwyn in Mr. Anthony Hope's play. 
This picture is by Mr. Langfier 
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EMERALD ISLE” | 


at the 


SAVOY THEATRE. 


Written 
by Basil Hood 


Composed by Arthur 


Sullivan and Edward German 


MISS ISABEL JAY, AS “LADY ROSIE PIPPIN,” THE HEROINE OF THE OPERA 


Miss Jay plays the part of Lady Rosie Pippin, the daughter of the Earl of Newtown, K.P., Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Mr. Jones Hewson), and his wife, Lady Newtown (Miss Rosina 
Brandram). Lady Rosie sets all the laws of Lord Lieurenancy at defiance by falling in love with a young rebel, Squire Terence O'Brian (Mr. Robert. Evett, the tenor), 
whom her father orders to be hunted down : : 
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The Story of the New Opera at the Savoy Theatre. 


MR. R. 


he new opera at the 
Savoy is one of the 

most charming entertain- 
ments given in_ recent 
years at the famous house 
oflight music. A pathetic 
interest attaches to it 
from the fact that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan (1842- 
1900) died before it was 
finished, so that the score 
had to be completed by 
Mr. Edward German 
(born at Whitchurch in 
Shropshire, 1862), who 
has hitherto been best 
known as the composer 
of the charming music to 


Henry VIII. in 1892. 
Mr. German has con- 
tr buted eleven out of 


the twenty - six num- 
bers. And not only did 
Sir Aithur pass away, but 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte, who 
had done so much to 
create “Savoy Opera,” 
and who had built and 
managed the Savoy 
Theatre (from October 10, 
1881) with immense suc- 
cess—he left £219,476— 
succumbed toa long illness. 

Captain Basil Hood, the 
librett'st of The Emerald 
Isle, is a son of the late 
Sir Charles Hood, and was 
for twelve years an officer 
in the Prince of Wales’s 
Own. His best work has 
been Gentleman Joe, The 
French Maid, The Rose 
of Persia,and Sweet and 
Twenty. 


ROUS 
As “Dr, Fiddle,” the Lord Lieutenant's chaplain 


. Susan - - = E = 


MISS ISABEL JAY 
As the Lord Lieutenant's daughter 


“THE EMERALD ISLE”; 


or, 


“THE CAVES OF CARRIG-CLEENA.’ 


Written by Captain Bastt Hoop. 

Composed by Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN and Mr. Epwarp GERMAN. 
Produced by Mr. R. BarKER. 

Managed by Mr. D'Oyty Carte. 

Conducted by Mr. FRANGoIS CELLIER. 

First staged April 27, 1901. 

Tilustrated by ELtis and WALERY. 


THE CHARACTER His Part THE Actor 


The Earl of Newtown, K.P. - Lord Lieutenant of Ireland - Mr. JONES HEWSON 

Dr. Fiddle, D.D. cuice tie Stes o eat Mis ‘Chaplain- =) See) ae MrisR. ROUS 

{ An Eton-educated rebel squire, in love Mr. ROBERT EVETT 
with the Lord Lieutenant's daughter (Tenor) 


Z Shaksperean reciter who impersonates t Mr. WALTER PASSMORE 
- the wizard of Carrig-Cleena 
A fiddler who simulates blindness 
- He is in love with Molly O'Grady - 


Terence O'Brian - 
Professor Bunn - 


Pat Murphy -{ r. H. A. LYTTON 


. W. H LEON 
. C. EARLDON 
Of the 11th Regiment of Foot - - (Mr. R. CROMPTON 
- Sent to guard the Lord Lieutenant '! Mr. P. PINDER 
The Lord Lieutenant's wife - Miss ROSINA BRANDRAM 
(Cont alto) 
_{ + The Lord Lieutenant's daughter - | Miss ISABEL JAY 
' In love with the rebel squire, Terence (Soprano) 
Molly O'Grady - - - - Pat Murphy's sweetheart - - Miss LOUIE POUNDS 
Lady Rosie's maid - - Miss GASTON MURRAY 
_{ Miss LULU EVANS 
(Miss AGNES FRASER 


Black Dan - - 1 


Mickie O'Hara - is Irish rebel peasants - 


Sergeant Pincher - is ¥ 
Private Perry -  - = 


The Countess of Newtown - — ~ 


Lady Rosie Pippin 


Noha se ierse -) 
Kathleen - =) 


- Peasant girls - 


Act I,—Outside the Lord Lieutenant's country residence, 
Act II,—The Caves of Carrig-Cleena. 
Period—About 100 years ago, 
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MR. W. H. 
As “Black Dan,” the peasant rebel 


—_ 
peat 
— 
= 
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he-story of the opera 
states, in the terms 
of comic opera, the conflict 
between the Irish tem- 
perament, as represent- 
ed bya young rebel squire 
(the tenor), and the Anglo- 
Saxon, as embodied in the 
Lord Lieutenant, the Earl 
of Newtown. But by the 
ironic touch of romance 
his lordship’s daughter (the 
soprano) falls in love with 
her father’s (State) enemy, 
the rebel squire, whom the 
Lord Lieutenant sends a 
band of soldiers to hunt 
down in the caves of 
Carrig-Cleena. These sol- 
diers, led by a stalwart 
sergeant who trolls the 
most delightful Devonshire 
ditties, are frightened out 
of their wits by an itine- 
rant English actor, Pro- 
fessor Bunn. A second 
love story is afforded by 
a peasant girl, Molly 
O’Grady, and Pat Murphy, 
a fiddler who feigns blind- 
ness, Bunn pairs off with 
Susan, Lady Rosie Pip- 
pin’s maid, who aids and 
abets her mistress. Every- 
thing ends happily—in the 
topsy-turvy fashion made 
so popular at the Savoy by 
Mr. Gilbert’s genius, In- 
deed, one is: struck by the 
fact that while retaining 
much of his own indivi- 
duality Captain Hood has 
also annexed something of 
the Gilbertian spirit. 
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MISS LOUIE POUNDS AS “MOLLY O’GRA 


Molly O'Grady is a peasant girl in love with Pat Murphy, a fiddler (Mr. Henry A, Lytton), who pretends to be blind. She tells her romance in a 
charming song composed by Mr. German. 


[ love you! I love you ! Ah! where is the world, dear, Our love is our new wo 
What joy can compare The world that we knew, A world of our own, 
With all the sweet madness » The old world, the cold world, Where I may be queen, dear, 
That lovers may share ? Before I met you ? Because we're alone, 
For an ocean of sadness, We've done with the old world, Tho’ our home may be mean, dear, 
A world of despair, We're off to the new— I'll sit on a throne, 
Are lost in ‘I love you! I love you!" Because, dear, I love you—I love you! Because, dear, I love you—I love you! 
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I profit hy my History Book, MISS ROSINA BR ANDRAM ; So I have never climbed an oak 


And oatmeal cakes I never cook, (A task beyond some royal folk), 


Because | know that it would look As the Lord Lieutenant's wife And also, if the branches broke, 
Undignified to bake ! Undig.ified as well! 
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I am the only King, or representative 


I Lord Lieutenant, and 
att vahbald aade MR. JONES HEWSON Of Royalty (outside the characters 
Of Shakspere's plays) who make§ a special point 


It's well that you should understand 
As the Lord Lieutenant 
Of talking in blank verse 


I am the highest in the land— 
The Lord Lieutenant of lretand 
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THE FOUR LOVE EPISODES IN THE OPERA. 


LADY ROSIE AND HER REBEL. SQUIRE MOLLY O’GRADY AND BLIND MURPHY 
’Twas in Hyde Park beside the Row Against the rails I pressed my suit I love you! I love you With all the sweet madness 
That she and I first met; (Although the paint was wet); What joy can compare That lovers may share? 


LADY ROSIE’S MAID AND PROFESSOR BUNN KATHLEEN AND THE DEVONSHIRE SERGEANT 
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HE RATICER: 


Some maids have played at love MISS AGNES FRASER. | Who'll think ‘I love's” a thing 


Who've not a love; Lightly to say or sing 


But where's the maid in love 


B To every passer-b: 
Who's goba love : As the Peasant Girl, “ Kathleen ” UP u 


That's listening ? 
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THE DIVERS DISGUISES OF MR. PASSMORE 


HE DANCES WITH NORA 


Professor Bunn asa Shaksperean actor, character 
impersonator, professor of elocution, mesmerist, 
ventriloquist, humorist, and general illusionist, 
adopts many disguises in the course of the opera. 
In this particular picture he shows the peasant girl, 
Nora (Mtss Lulu Evans), some of the mysteries of 
“make-up.” They sing a lively duet, accompanied 
by a clever dance. The following is one of the 
best verses :— 


Bunn. I'm a goblin grim and glary-- 
Nora. I'm a little feminine fairy— 


Bunn, Hobblin’ 
Goblin! 

Nora. Airy 
Fairy! 


Fairy Queen and Goblin King 


AS PROFESSOR BUNN. 


HE FRIGHTENS THE SERGEANT 


The professor warns the Devonshire sergeant that 

he should disobey the Lord Lieutenant's orders to 

go to Carrig-Cleena, for the place is haunted by 

fairizs. As Bunn sings the sergeant's face grows 
longer and longer out of sheer terror. 


My warning take, 
My youth has fled; 
See how I shake 
My aged, palsied head ; 
For goodness sake 
By my advice be led, 
And do not go to Carrig-Cleena 


HE MASQUERADES AS A RIP VAN WINKLE 


In this picture the professor is shown speaking to 
Blind Murphy (Mr. H. A. Lytton). He has. got 
himself up as an old man of the mountains among 
the caves of Carrig-Cleena in order to frighten 
away the English soldiers. Murphy throws off his 
disguise of blindness and is supposed to be a spy, 
whereon the peasants banish him. He singsa 
beautiful song :— 


Good-bye, my native place- 
Almost a human face, 
Almost a woman's grace 
You have for me. 
You know there's never been 
One word of love between 
Me and a real colleen— 
There'll never be. 


PROFESSOR BUNN IMITATES THE IRISH TYPE 


With a big shillelah some truculent neighbour will probably knock you down 
With a frightful whack on the typical back of your comical Irish crown! 

At a ball or a wake it’s yourself that'll take little notice of that at all! 

It's used you'll get to the strict etiquette of a typical Irish ball! 


If you wish to appear as an Irish type 
(Presuming, that is, you are not one), 

You'll stick the stem of a stumpy pipe 
In your hat-band, if you've got one. 
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t is rather an 

extraordinary 
thing that at a 
time when somuch 
is written about 
the stage nobody 
has made a sys- 
tematic attempt to 
trace the families 
of players who have displayed inherited tendencies for acting 
running through several generations. Few instincts, indeed, are 
so infectious as the impulse towards stage-acting. Nearly every 
actor determines that his son shall not face the footlights, and over 
and over again one hears of such a son drifting determinedly 
towards them, even after he has been started in a different sphere 
of activity. Thus Sir Henry Irving’s elder son was called to the 
Bar and his second was intended for the diplomatic service, yet 
both of them have migrated to the stage. 

It would be interesting to 
know how long a family of 
living actors has existed. So 
far 1 have been unable to dis- 
cover anything longer than the 
history of Miss Ellen Terry’s 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


‘ This portrait was taken by Window and Grove 


a Somerset man 


THE PLAYERS’ 


The Houses of 
IRVING AND TERRY. 


Samuel Brodribb = 


John Henry Brodribb 
Sir Henry IrvING 
married an /rishwoman 
| 


RHE PALE ER 


PEERAGE. 


It was in 1851 
that Miss Kate 
Terry made her 
début in town, 
appearing as the 
page to Sir John 
Falstaff in Charles 
Kean’s revival of 
TheMerryWives . 
of Windsor at the Princess’s. In 1852 she played Prince Arthur 
before Her late Majesty at Windsor to the Hubert of Phelps, and 
roused the enthusiasm of Macaulay, who was present on the occasion. 
On August 31, 1867, she made her farewell: London appearance as 
Juliet prior to her marriage with Mr. Arthur Lewis, who she wedded 
on October 18 following. Playgoers of the younger generation have 
seen Mrs. Lewis on the stage, for she played with her daughter, Miss 
Mabel Terry-Lewis,in Mr. Hare’s revivals at the Globe three years ago. 

Miss Ellen Terry, the second sister, made her first appearance 
also at the Princess’s, acting the 
child, Mamillius, in Charles 
Kean’s revival of The Winter’s 
Tale on April 28, 1856. Miss 
Terry’s artistic talents have 
been inherited by her two chil- 


MISS -ELLEN TERRY 
This portrait was taken by the London Stereoscopic Co. 


Miss Behenna 
a Cornishwoman 


house, which stretches practi- | 
cally across the whole of the 
nineteenth century, and is re- 
presented by four successive 
generations, three of them still 
acting for our benefit. 

This year by a curious 
series of coincidences is essen- 
tially a reckoning year in dealing with the Irving and Terry families. 
It is the jubilee of Miss Kate Terry’s London débuz, the thirtieth 
anniversary of Sir Henry Irving’s London débu/ and of the birth of 
his youngest son, and the tenth anniversary of the stage aébuz of 
his two sons, who appeared on the stage in the same year. 

It is just thirty years ago since Sir Henry Irving began his reign 
at the Lyceum, when he electrified the town with 7he Bells. Since 
that day his has been a name to conjure with, and to-day he stands 
at the head of his profession by dint of the genius which would have 
made him Archbishop of Canterbury had he entered the Church, 
Premier had he sat in Parliament, or Lord Chancellor if he had 
taken to law. It is exactly ten years ago since his eldest -son, after 
his career at Oxford, made his first professional stage appearance at 
the Garrick as Lord Beaufoy in Schooé, and it is exactly thirty years 
since the second son, Laurence, named after Mr. Toole, was born, and 
ten years since he made his theatrical dééu¢ under Mr. Benson. The 
elder brother’s literary tastes lie in the direction of history. The 
younger is dramatic, for he has given us Peter the Great, the weird 
leper :playlet, Godefroi.and Yolande, published by Mr. Lane and 
acted in America by Miss Terry, Bonnie Dundee at the Lyceum, 
and the translation of Rodespierre at the Lyceum. 


barrister, author, actor 
born 1870 


SIR HENRY 


Henry Bropriss Irvinc = Dorothea Forster Baird 
(daughter of a barrister) 
actress 


Laurence Henry Forster Irving 
born April 11, 1897 


IRVING’S FAMILY has 


dren, Mr.:: Edward Gordon 
Craig and Miss Edith (Ailsa) 
Craig. The former is not only 
an actor (he made his dbuz¢ in 
1889 in The Dead Heart at 
the age of seventeen), but he 
shown remarkable in- 
genuity as a stage manager (his 
recent production of the Purcell operas was practically a landmark in 
the art of mounting), while he is a very clever artist in the region 
of eccentric decorations and cuts his own blocks. His magazine, 
the Page, was a joy to collectors of the eccentric, and his Book 
of Penny Toys a sheer delight to those of us who treasure modern 
Bewicks. He has designed some remarkably clever book plates, 
including four designs for his mother.. He has two children, 
Rosemary and Robin. His sister, Miss Edith, used to act, but 
latterly she has taken to designing and making stage costumes. 

Only one of the four brothers Terry has been an actor, namely, 
Mr. Fred Terry, who began his career by walking on in the club 
scene in JZoney at the Haymarket on. January 30, 1880, This 
theatre has been his mascot—in’ decades—for it was at the Hay- 
market in 1890 that he met his wife, Miss Julia Neilson, and it was 
there in 1900 that he made his greatest hit by producing Sweet Nel/ 
of Old Drury. Butif the other brothers have not been actors two 
of them have been connected with theatrical business, and Mr. 
Charles Terry has given us two of the most clever of stage children 
—Minnie, who created the part of Susanne in 4 MJan’s Shadow 
in 1889 and the child in Ea@itha’s Burglar, and Beatrice, who was 
so delightful in Tre Man from Blankley’s. Jee MiseB: 


LauRENCE IRVING 
author and actor 
born 1871 


Benjamin Terry = Miss Yerret 


actor 


actress 


| | 
Benjamin Thomas 


ia 
| Charles Terry 
Terry Terry 


stage manager actor 
now at the 


Globe 


Terry 
theatre 
treasurer 


bes | | 
Minnie Terry Beatrice Terry 


actress actress 


THE HOUSE OF TERRY: 


| | 
George Fred Terry=Julia Neilson 
actress 
now at the 
Globe | died 1886 


| 
Marion 
Terry 
actress 


I 
Florence Terry 
actress 
(Mrs. Morris) 


1 
Ellen ‘Terry 
actress 
made her début, 1856 


| 
Kate Terry 
actress 
(Mrs. Lewis) 


' | 
Mabel Terry-Lewis Gordon Craig Edith Craig 
actress artist, author, actress and 

actor costumier 


Rosemary Gordon Craig 
has appeared on the 
{ stage 


ITS REMARKABLE ARTISTIC DESCENT 
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THE ROYAL OPERA 


pene Opera at Covent Garden this year has 

been, as its most inveterate opponent 
must acknowledge, a really serious success. 
After all, when everything in opposition has 
been said, this remains—that every endeavour 
has been made to create a real London opera, 
an opera of high distinction and of the 
great merit conceived by the composers who 
dreamed rather than fulfilled, who determined 
rather than carried out in action, their ideals. 

Covent Garden has genuinely been a 
success this season. For many a weary year 
we have waited and noted how the very 
name of London has been sufficient to give 
an artist a cachet of distinction. And at the 
close of the middle season it is satisfactory to 
observe that the London Opera has, in a 
measure, justified its reputation. Instead of 
being the all-mother of artists—artists whom 
she never nourishes or cares about—she has 
become in a way the responsible employer, 
the theatre of determined distinction and of 
proper artistic engagements. 

I have, it is true, now sampled many 
examples of opera in various countries; and 
such ensampling naturally leads one to a 
tolerant thought of the whole concern. The 
perfect ideal conceived by Richard Wagner 
was embodied up to a certain point in the 
Bayreuth theatre—theatre of dreams, theatre 
of great thoughts. But that ideal has been 
proved to be not within the continuous 
feeling for art in the average human creature, 
and therefore we fall back upon Covent 
Garden. Here, at all events, we have a 
responsible management desirous of pleasing 
the public—a public the taste of which has 
been carefully garnered out of many manifes- 
tations. For, indeed, the syndicate had a 
difficult task in selection. It desired to place 
in analysis the home view of the opera and 
abroad view in the well-born desire of 
pleasing the whole world. 

How far M. Messager has had a hand in 
the concern may be a matter of some doubt, 
and yet the certainty remains that before his 
appearance on the festive scene of operatic 
work in London things did not go so smoothly 
or so definitely as they have gone this year. 
I have some desire to speak of Messager from 
this point of view. When he first was 
announced as the director of our seasonable 
opera the patriot rose in arms. He asked 
why this should be the result of the Battle of 
Waterloo; why had Marlborough’s cam- 
paigns thrilled all England if Messager was 
dragged over here to run our opera? And 
Messager has conquered by reason of his 
quiet appeal to a sheer capacity for meri- 
torious management. He has made no 
intrusion, he has not resolved at any point 
to make his personality a forward matter. 
But this he has done ; he has quietly shown 
that his directorship, fulfilled in his character- 
istic way, means prosperity in art and, we 
trust, in finance for Covent Garden. 

In this respect the assistance of Mr. Neil 
Forsyth has been altogether invaluable. It is 
a curious fact that nobody has so far thougth 
it worth his while to make a character sketch 
of Mr. Forsyth. He is known, indeed, to every 
opera-goer. “ His unfailing courtesy ” must be 
a phrase of which he has grown extremely tired 
by this time. But this shall be a brief de- 
scriptive account of the man himself. Slender, 
delicate of appearance, scrupulously refined 
in manner (for manner at all times spells 
business), but when occasion calls as hard as 


the nether millstone—here is Mr. Forsyth in 
miniature. There is a line in Shakspere—a 
couple of lines to be perfectly accurate—which 


describes him with singular faithfulness :— 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not, 
But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 


And who shall say that Mr. Forsyth does 
not fulfil this description by the active use 
of exquisite tact which he displays on every 
occasion. 

Meanwhile, let us come to details, and by 
details I, of course, refer to the artists who 
make opera possible by their individualised 
example. Calvé has returned to us with her 
immortal interpretation of Carmen. Surely 
never was a woman so wonderfully gifted in 
her dramatic endeavour to enslave a man 
who is also (dramatically) anxious not to be 
enslaved. Her Carmen, which, as we say, 
once again London has been privileged to 
witness, was the other night (June 20) a study 
in seduction, imagined originally, no doubt, 
by the composer (Bizet the Unfortunate), but 
not sufficiently in the past realised by many 
an actress who just lacked the feeling, the 
wicked instinct, the “desire to please ”—to 
put it mildly—which make up the supreme 
elements of success in Calvé’s reading of 
the character. 

Then there is her foil to whom one is bound 
to refer—M. Saléza. We have nothing 
but words of praise for his work. There 
has been a curious kind of opposition this 
year to Saléza which, as it seems to me, is 
altogether unworthy of an English opera house. 
Indeed, so far as I can gather, the opposition 
is essentially un-English. It seems a veritable 
pity that the perfectly absurd duel challenges 
which exist in other countries should have the 
smallest effect on English audiences. Israel 
and Poland combined should really not be 
permitted to exercise any definite influence. 
I speak as one without any definite or even 
surmised knowledge. In a case of this sort 
the conclusions are, in George Eliot’s phrase, 
“other-guess work.” Meanwhile, Saléza re- 
mains among the first of living tenors, If 
now and then—and at the beginning of the 
season it was quite “every now and then ”— 
his voice was not in its best trim, he has on 
other occasions shown how wonderful is both 
his vocal and his dramatic accomplishment. 
He has shown something of genius—that 
quality which Dr. Johnson describes in his 
inimitable paragraph about Dryden as the 
“energy which collects, combines, amplifies, 
and animates.” And these complexities are 
uttered by Saléza with a simplicity and a 
directness which belong to the absolute and 
superlative order of things. 

Madame Eames is really a proof this 
year of the celebrated saying that anybody 
who is gifted with a voice has necessarily a 
brain to use it withal. She has sung the part 
of Desdemona in Verdi’s O/e//o, she has done 
other parts of distinction, notably that of Aida, 
and always with so much intelligence that one 
has taken a delight in controverting a proverb. 
Then against her there is to be pitted Madame 
Melba, That singer has assuredly not the 
sort of stern endeavour to do her duty, 
come what may, which is the certain pro- 
perty of Eames. At the same time it is 
to be stated most definitely that, as a 
voice, that of Eames is ready for every rea- 
sonable call upon its resources, although it 
does not equal the peculiar, the separate, 
quality of Melba. 
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Melba, in a word, has a voice which of its 
own endeavour, without strain, and apparently 
without command, seems to reach the ear, 
leaving no word to criticism. ‘The purity of 
her accomplishment belongs to (almost) the 
ideal order of things. She sings and sings. 
She has, I understand, many ambitions ; but 
her singing is the one thing, and that should 
be enough for anybody who had ambitions 
lest their excess should lead toruin. Napoleon 
is the everlasting proof of that apothegm. 

If I place together in a combination of 
three Tamagno, Van Dyck, and Plancon, 
it is certainly not because Ido not havea 
separate admiration for each of them. 
Tamagno is a wonderful tenor in many ways. 
I say in many ways because he has his 
limitations. He sings because he has to 
sing ; and therefore his natural gifts, which 
are of an extraordinary order, are nearly all 
that he can give us in the expression of a 
great passion. He is (paradoxical as it may 
sound) not really dramatic. He has emotion 
but not thoughtfulness ; he has passion but 
not consideration ; he has outbursts of feeling 
untempered by real restraint. Van Dyck 
remains a wonderful artist. If at times he 
seems to be off the pitch -he amply makes 
compensation by the usefulness of his full 
conception of the parts which he undertakes 
and by the cleverness with which he fulfils 
them. And then there is Plangon, a.man of 
most singular readiness within his circle. He 
has made that circle ; he has his determined 
lines of demarcation, but within that conic 
section he is a genuine master of song and 
drama. Then again let me give all possible 
praise to Mancinelli, who has conducted 
throughout the season on the occasions when 
his services have been demanded with the dis- 
tinction, the tact, the sentiment of a maestro— 
a word too often ruined by commonplace 
allusions. 

I have so far omitted one whose name 
stands for a combination of fine qualities 
among the very first of modern operatic 
singers—I mean the incomparable Fraulein 
Ternina. What Johnson said of Goldsmith, 
“nullum  fere tetigit quod non ornavit,” 
may indeed be applied to her. For, indeed, 
her variety, and her excellence in every 
species of variety, which she undertakes is 
something altogether exceptional—I should be 
inclined to say unique. She has scarcely 
revealed her powers as a Mozart artist to a 
London public. Save in the Nozze di 
Figaro \ do not believe that she has played 
a Mozart part here; nevertheless she is a 
Mozart artist. Inso rarely performed an opera 
as Cosi Fan Tutte, in which I have seen 
her abroad, she is magnificent, no less than in 
the part of the Countess from the Mozze of 
which I have spoken. Then in Wagner, as 
Isolde, as Briinnhilde, as Elizabeth, she is 
wonderful in her power and in her sweetness. 
Her interpretation the other night of Floria 
Tosca in Puccini’s opera quite rightly secured 
the enthusiastic applause of a crowded house ; 
for though the part is not one with which 
from the musical point of view I have very 
much sympathy, she certainly raised it by dint 
of mere tragic intelligence to very great height. 
Take her all in all Ternina remains the most 
prominent artist now on the modern operatic 
stage ; and this is Covent Garden’s best 
praise, that it does secure the individual artist 
of greatest merit to prove its right to praise 
and sympathy. VERNON BLACKBURN. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA OF THE LYRIC THEATRE. 


MISS WINIFRED HARE IN HER DRESSING-ROOM 
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Copjrigkt photograph to THe TATLER 


Miss Winifred Hare, who plays the part of Stella in The Silver Slipper, gave a special sitting to our photographer, who has taken this very clever 
picture of her in her dressing-room at the Lyric 
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FROM THE CONCERT PLATFORM. 


M. LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Three Pianists 


If the playhouses have {been disappointing 
the concert platform has been rich this 
season, as the portraits on this page remind us. 
Signor Busoni, the pianist (father a Floren- 
tine and mother a German), has proved an 
enormous draw at the Queen’s Hall. His play- 
ing belongs to a very high order of things. If 
one may be allowed to make a comparison we 
should be inclined to make one between him 
and M. Ysaye, as contrasted with Boito and 
Verdi. Splendidly gifted, finely trained as 
Busoni is, he has yet thought it worth his 
while, for this season at all events, to subordi- 
nate his powers to the great violinist. In a 
word, it has been difficult this season, so far 
as his playing is concerned, to get at him. 
Mr. Harold Bauer, the pianist, was born 
in 1873, and was formerly known in this 
country as a violinist. He went to Paris in 
1892, and after studying the pianoforte there 
for one year went to Russia on a recital tour 
lasting five months. After his return to Paris 
from Russia he decided to abandon the 
violin and became a pianist. He has given 


Caswali Smith 


MISS GLEESON-WHITE 


MR. HAROLD BAUER 


Bassano 


JAN KUBELIK (violinist) 


recitals, and has appeared at the principal 
orchestral societies’ concerts throughout the 
Continent, including Turkey, and has re- 
cently returned from a highly successful four 
months’ tour in the United States. He 
will appear in the provinces during the 
autumn, and leaves for America about Christ- 
mas to fulfil a four months’ engagement. 

M. Leopold Godowsky is a Russian and 
is thirty-one years of age. He visited this 
country about twelve years ago. He has 
the temperament of Busoni, but he has high 
technical ability. 

Herr Jan‘ Kubelik, the violinist, belongs 
to that marvellous order of men whose career 
was first begun from the literary point of view 
by Ceesar’s famous three-word letter, “ Veni, 
Vidi, Vici.” Unheralded by any peculiar 
advertisement, known simply as a young man 
of promise, he has performed at the St. 
James’s Halla feat similar to that of Paderew- 
ski, when years ago the devout sex crowded 
around the platform in very much the same 
manner of Mr, Gilbert’s love-sick maidens. 
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Elliott & Fry 
SIGNOR BUSONI 


who have created a sensation this season 


Mr. Malcolm Sterling MacKintay is the 
eldest son of Madame Antoinette Sterling. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford (where he 
takes his M.A, this month). He is a bass 
and made his first appearance in London in 
May, 1900. He has written the lyrics and 
dialogue of a musical extravaganza which is 
shortly to be produced in London, and is at 
present engaged in the libretto of a romantic 
operetta, the scene of which is laid in Mexico. 

Miss Gleeson-White is the only daughter 
of the late Mr. Gleeson- White, the well-known 
art critic, and the first editor of the S/udio. 
Born in Hampshire of musical parents, who 
were ardent disciples of Wagner quite a 
quarter of a century ago, she joined the 
Royal College of Music in 1896, where 
Miss Anna Williams was her teacher, and she 
obtained first an exhibition, then an open 
scholarship, and also the London Musical 
Society’s prize for singing, the Herefordshire 
Philharmonic (Henry Leslie) prize, and the 
associateship of the Royal College of Music. 
She has sung all over the country. 
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“THE DEATH OR GLORY BOYS.” 


A CARTOON BY GILBERT JAMES. 


i Y i w yu y Ww 75 light dragoons and 
idge’ y ve as their badge a death's head and as their motto the words, “ Or Glor: They were formed in 1759 as } u 
The 17th (Duke of Cambridge Seen ee have fought in America, the West Indies, Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, the Crimea, the Mutiny, and in South Africa, 1879 
ee Se Danae esubeiage is fhelodlonél-in-chief and Lieut.-General Sir Drury Drury-Lowe the colonel. Mr. Gilbert James, the artist, served with the C.I.V.’s in 
e Du 


and 1900. South Africa 
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A COMPLETE 


I; 

aud King, who on the third day of a 
certain ’Varsity match sat in a hired 
barouche in front of the tavern at Lord’s, had, 
it must be confessed, first cast eyes of admira- 
tion upon Tom Leach when Tom became 
known as one of the soundest bats in the 
Oxford eleven. She had been acquainted 
with him for some years and had always 
accounted him a nice boy, but although she 
knew that he loved her with all the fervour 
that a lad of his years (which were twenty- 
three) is capable of—and a lad of twenty-three 
is capable of a good deal—she merely accepted 
his homage with dainty grace, was never cruel 
to him (or he might have had reason to hope), 
and regarded him as a creditable and present- 

able member of her court. 

Meanwhile Tom, with British pertinacity, 
wooed Maud with unabated vigour ; some- 
times he was downcast and miserable, and 
sometimes he was serene and hopeful. He 
knew Maud liked him to make big scores, and 
so he hit out merrily and won for himself a 
very respectable place in the first-class ave- 
rages. Maud complimented him, Tom blushed, 
and in the next match smacked the bowlers 
about more mercilessly than ever. Every 
time he played a good innings he considered 
that he had raised himself a peg in Maud’s 
Could a man fight in a cause 
more fair? Tom decided that he couldn’t. 

Not very long before the ’Varsity match 
was due to be played, however, Tom received 
a great shock. His attention was drawn by 
a girl friend to the fact that Maud seemed 


estimation. 


very partial to the society of a certain Mr. 
Macintyre, a barrister, a self-made man who 
had never been either to a public school or 
university ; who, indeed, was rumoured to 
have scared crows or performed some lowly 
agricultural duty of that order in his little 
boyhood. Crows or no crows Mr. Macintyre 
was now a clever and distinguished-looking 
man, and one who was rising rapidly in his 
profession. He was possibly two-and-thirty, 
and was regarded, commercially and socially, 
as quite a respectable person. 

The high place Mr. Macintyre appeared 
to have gained in Maud’s estimation had a 
palpable effect on Tom, It did not cause him 
to eat less, because playing cricket all day 
makes a man hungry in spite of his emotions ; 
for the same reason he slept as soundly as 
was his wont, but his cricket fell off. He 
continued to bat, it is true, in his usual plzas- 
ing style—no rivalry in love could alter that— 
but the fire seemed to have gone out of his 
hitting. Several times he hesitated and was 
lost. 
His captain—that famous bat, Bannerman— 
gave him a kindly word or two of encourage- 


Formerly he had been confidence itself. 


ment in which there was the faintest flavour 
of reproof. Tom winced and was bowled 
third ball the very next time he went in. 
Nevertheless he had been awarded his blue 
and was down to play at Lord’s, where it was 
hoped he would do well. 

But the gods were unpropitious. On the 
first day he made several bad mistakes in the 
field and scored a fluky sixteen. On the 
second day he distinguished himself by bring- 
ing off a marvellous catch in front of the 
pavilion, jumping at the ball and just reaching 
it high up with his left hand ; falling against 
the railings he bruised his elbow severely, but 
of course he didn’t mention that to Maud 
when during the luncheon she 
applauded his feat. Later on his bowling 
was hit all over the ground; this somewhat 
discounted his fine catch. And now the 
third day had arrived, Oxford had to make 
300 to win, and Tom felt that this was his 
last chance of reinstating himself in Maud’s 


interval 


favour. 


18: 

Maud’s father—who was something rich, 
I am not quite sure what—was fond of enter- 
taining literary and artistic celebrities and, 
moreover, of discovering new ones. Various 
wild fowl of this nature were fluttering round 
Mr. King’s carriage, alternately watching the 
cricket and addressing remarks to Maud. 

In the carriage with Maud were Mr. Macin- 
tyre, Bannerman, the Oxford captain, and a 
distinguished dramatic 
latest wild fowl. 

“ Well now,” said the critic in an accent 


critic—Mr. King’s 


betraying his northern origin and in a manner 
at once homely and unsophisticated, “ it’s 
your knock soon, isn’t it ?” 

“JT am in sixth wicket down,” replied 
Bannerman, to whom the question was 
addressed. 

The critic pulled at his cigar thoughtfully 
as he gazed round the ground. 

“Can’t imagine what the attraction is for 
all these chaps,” he murmured, “give me 
Newmarket.” And he fell to reading the 
sporting intelligence in an evening paper. 

“And _ so,” 
evincing much interest in the cricket, “ you 
don’t believe Mr. 
Macintyre ?” 

“Well,” returned the barrister, “1 think 
they must be rather trying. For my part 
I shouldn’t care to be engaged for more than 


? 


said Maud, who was_ not 


in long engagements, 


three months.” 

“Oh, well hit, sir; well hit indeed !” 
shouted Bannerman. “ There goes the hun- 
dred and fifty ; we shall do it yet,” he added 
excitedly. ‘ Well, good-bye, Miss King, for 
the present, I must go and get my pads on.” 
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“Now mind you make a_ hundred,” 
laughed Maud, “and tell Mr. Leach I expect 
him to vetrzeve himself. Oh, you're dining 
with us to-night, aren’t you, Mr. Bannerman ? 
Mr. Leach is staying with us, you know, and 
he’ll like to have you to talk to.” 

“ Thanks awfully,” said Bannerman, “ [lL 
do my best.” 

And he went off to the pavilion, where he 
faithfully delivered Maud’s message to Tom. 
A few minutes later a roar from the crowd 
announced the fall of a wicket. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Macintyre,” said 
Maud, gently clapping her hands, “that a 
Jong engagement is a good test of a man’s 
constancy ?” 

“Rather—of a woman’s,” replied Mac- 
intyre, ‘but I presume,” he added, “that a 
long engagement is the result of one of two 
things—insufficiency of means or the youth of 
the parties concerned.” 

The critic stared at his companions. He 
took it that this was a cricket match and that 
these two people, being interested in cricket, 
had come to see the match, instead of which 
they were discussing engagements at what 
was—as even he could see—an exceedingly 
interesting epoch of the game. The critic 
divined that it was time to go, but he fell out 
of the carriage into the arms of Maud’s father, 
who bore him away to drink champagne 
cup. 

Whilst thus engaged a volley of clapping 
broke upon their ears. 

“ Piece is going well,” said the critic absent- 
mindedly as he bit off the end of his cigar. 

“They’re cheering Bannerman, who has 
just taken his place at the wicket,” explained 
Maud’s father with a smile. 

“Oh I see,” said the critic dolefully. In 
spite of the “cup” he was not getting much 
fun out of his afternoon. 

The Oxford captain settled down at once 
and his lively play kept the crowd in an 
intermittent buzz of applause. 200 soon went 
up, then 210, 220, 230. 

“Well now, Mr. Macintyre,” said Maud 
playfully, “what do yow consider a suitable 
age for marriage ?” 

Just then a tremendous smite of Banner- 
man’s sent the ball whizzing over the carriage. 

“Hear, hear—I mean well hit!” cried 
Mr. Macintyre politely, “a suitable age, Miss 
King?” He paused and surveyed her tenta- 
tively. “Well, let me see.” 

“Yes, go on,” said Maud. 

“ Thirty—or a little over—for a man, ” said 
Macintyre boldly, “and twenty—or a little 
over—for a woman,” he concluded. 

Maud noted the significance of his tone, 
but before she could reply another wicket fell 
amid another uproar, and Tom came in, 
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This picture, a study of the artist’s wife, who is an Englishwoman, is from an exhibition of the well-kno 
Duich painter, Nico Jungmann, now on exhibition at the Dowdeswell Galleries 
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“Ah! we must watch this,” said Mr. 
Macintyre kindly, “I hope Leach is in good 
form.” 

And both as in duty bound turned their 
attention strictly to the game. 

It really seemed as if Tom were going to 
obey his mistress’s behest, for he played 
during the first half-hour of his innings with 
unexceptional science. Bannerman continuing 
to bat well it began to look as if these two 
would hit off the necessary runs. Bannerman 
gave a lofty chance toa man in the country 
who failed to hold it, and the spectators 
breathed again. 

There was plenty of time. It was only 
5 o’clock. The 250 went up to the sound of 
wild cheering. Cambridge were on their 
mettle and fielding like demons. 

“ Come,” said Mr. King to his companion, 
“let’s go and have a look at the play 

“What, isn’t it over yet!” returned the 
critic sluggishly, “dear me, these matches 
take a long time to decide. 

After some slogging both batsmen settled 
down to steadier play, and the score slowly 
crept up to 270. 

“T think,” said Maud, allowing her atten- 
tion to wander from the game for a moment, 
“that the gap between twenty and thirty is 
too great. Fancy—¢en years!” 

“Tf,” said Macintyre, “ you were yourself 
asked by a man——” 

But his speech was drowned by a tremen- 
dous outburst from the partisans of the Light 
Blues. 
side, was run out / 

“Oh,” cried Maud, “how silly of Tom ! 
He ought to have seen.” 

“Tom!” echoed Mr. Macintyre, in mild 


Bannerman, the great hope of his 


surprise, “which, may I ask, may ‘Tom’ 
be: 222 

“T meant Mr. Leach,” said Maud quickly. 
“Oh dear, oh dear—Cambridge will win 
now.” 

“We shall see,” said Mr. Macintyre 
blandiy, “Tom may still redeem himself.” 

Maud shot a quick glance at Macintyre, 
and then turned again to watch the game. 
An Oxford bowler took his captain’s place, 
but he did not stay long. 

‘Tom, joined by the last man, settled down 
doggedly to pull the match out of the fire. 
But he was ill at ease ; Bannerman’s loss had 
unnerved him; an easy-locking ball from the 
Cambridge slow bowler sent his off bail 
spinning, and the game was at an. end. 
Cambridge had won by eighteen runs. 

“Ah,” sighed the dramatic critic getting 
intoacab. “I’m glad it’s all over. i guess 
that young fellow who has lost the match don’t 
feel very happy. ‘Trocadero, cabby !” 

Ill. 

“We go the same way, I believe,” said 
Mr. Macintyre appearing on the pavement 
at that moment, “so suppose we halve the 
cab?” 

“Certainly ; get in,” said the critic. 

“JT have to dress and get back to the 
Kings by seven, I’m dining with them,” 
explained Macintyre as they drove away. 


“ Ah,” said the critic, “nice girl that.” 

“Charming,” was Mr. Macintyre’s short 
rejoinder. 

“T don’t much care about this chap,” 
thought the critic ; “wonder what his game 
is. After the girl’s brass, I suppose. I'll 
give him a shock.” Then he added aloud, 
“Goin’ to marry the young fellow who made 
such a hash of it, isn’t she ?” 

Macintyre started; the critic smiled in- 
ternally. 

“J—I was not aware of it; I—I hardly 
think so,” replied the barrister. 

“T don’t know ; the old man seemed to 
couple their names a good deal it struck me,” 
“ Nice fellow, King !” | 

But during the remainder of the ride Mr. 
Macintyre only vouchsafed monosyllables by 
way of conversation. 

The critic enjoyed his solitary dinner 
immensely. “ He’llrush it now,” he chuckled, 
“and if he doesn’t take care he'll get the 
push.” 

For the critic, though affecting little 
interest in the day’s play or the company 
he found himself in, had really observed all 
that passed most clear-headedly. He fancied 
he understood the situation, and what little 
he had seen of Tom during the lunch interval 
he liked. 

That evening Mr. Macintyre watched 
Maud and Tom closely. He spent a good 
deal of time by Maud’s side and exerted 


explained the critic. 


himself to keep her constantly dimpling at 
As the critic 
conjectured, had opportunity offered he 
would have rushed it; but opportunity did 
not offer. However, he decided that his 
proposal would keep until the following 
Sunday, when Leach would have gone. Yes, 
it would keep; Miss King’s coldness to Mr. 
Leach was quite noticeable. 
proposal would certainly keep. 

Whilst Mr. 
solitude & deux with Miss King in the draw- 
ing-room Bannerman and Tom were discuss- 
ing the day’s play in the billiard-room—Tom 


his shrewd and witty sallies. 


Mr. Macintyre’s 


Macintyre was enjoying a 


full of misery and apologies, Bannerman, in 
his big-hearted way, philosophic and sympa- 
thetic. 

“Well, I must get,” said the captain 
at length. ‘ Good-night, Tom ; cheer up, old 
man.” 

“You're a good sort, Ban. 
said Tom drearily. 

Mr. Macintyre having taken his departure 
Bannerman found Maud alone, looking a little 


Good-night,” 


flushed and pretending to read a novel. 

“JT must run away,” said the captain, 
“Tm playing at Edgbaston to-morrow and 
that means catching a train before break- 
fast.” 

“T’m so sorry you lost to-day,” said 
Maud, giving him a slim white hand, “and I 
am very cross with Tom.” 

The three were all good friends. Retaining 
her hand in his best paternal fashion Ban- 
nerman said, “Then don’t be cross with Tom 
any longer. He’s awfully depressed about 
it, and his arm is hurting him no end.” 

“His arm !” cried Maud, all woman now. 
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“Ves, he bumped it on the rails when he 
brought off that big catch yesterday.” 

“Oh,” said Maud, “I must eH 

“Ves, do; and don’t be too cross with 
him,” and so old Ban went out of the room 
and the house and made 175 for his county 
against Warwickshire on the following day. 

When he had gone Maud stole into the 
hall. Her father was writing letters in the 
study. All was silent. Maud stood hesitat- 
ingly on the threshold of the billiard-room. 
For some reason—though she had pretended 
otherwise—she felt glad that Tom hadn’t 
particularly distinguished himself in the 
*Varsity match. She had been getting a little 
tired of late of hearing his praises sung; it 


had been very nice at first, of course, having 
a Blue dancing attendance upon her, but the 
novelty of it had worn off, so she had not 
followed the ups and downs of the match with 
much enthusiasm. She now found herself 
actually admitting that there were other things 
about Tom that she liked better than his 
cricket. He hadn’t the keen, professional wit 
of Mr. Macintyre but he possessed a good 
deal of fresh, ingenuous, healthy humour that 
He had 
seemed to have lost a little of this humour 
recently—perhaps most of it—but that may 
Yes, and 
he was as sincere as daylight and as manly as 
a man could be. 


Maud founa very entertaining. 


have been because he was in——. 


“We shall have to be engaged a long 
time, but I shan’t mind that,” murmured 
Maud, opening the billiard-room door. 

Tom started up. 

“Miss King ! ” 

Maud explained—seating herself on the 
arm of his easy chair—that as he had rudely 
forgotten to come and say good-night to her 
she had been obliged to come to 4i. Then, 
after petulantly seizing his cigar and throwing 
it into the fireplace, she tasted his whisky 
and soda. 

“How cax you drink such stuff?” she 
cried, putting the glass down hurriedly, “ you— 
a boy /” 

“Cheers one up,” said the boy. 

“ And now show me yourarm. Wait, I’ll 
get some Elliman.” 

Returning shortly with the embrocation 
she made Tom take his coat off, whereupon 
she unfastened his cuff-link and rolled up his 
shirt-sleeve. Then she anointed the blue 
swelling. Tom couldn’t trust himself to utter 
his thanks, and she knew it. 

Pulling the sleeve down she readjusted 
the cuff-link, helped him on with his coat, 
and told him to sit down in his easy chair 
again. 

“Tl allow you another half-hour,” she 
said, getting him a fresh cigar. “ Here—here’s 
amatch, There! aren't you vey much obliged 
to me?” 

Tom was so much obliged that he had to 
drop his cigar and grope for it. Just as he 
found it Maud switched off the electric light, 
gave Tom a kiss, and had fled before Tom 
had half realised the absolutely intoxicating 
unexpectedness of the whole thing, don’t you 
know ! 
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The Great Féte at Stafford House 


which 
took place 


in aid of 
the National 


Lifeboat 
Institution 


last 
Wednesday. 


Langficr 


LADY ALGERNON LENNOX 
Lady Algernon Lennox, who acted as honorary 


Langfer secretary of the proceedings in connection with Langfer 
LADY BEATRICE HERBERT the Stafford House Féte, is the wife of Lord LADY MABEL CRICHTON 
Lady Beatrice Herbert, who sold programmes at Algernon Lennox, a son of the Duke of Rich- Lady Mabel Crichton, who also sold programmes 
the ffte, is the eldest daughter of the mond. Lady Warwick is her sister at Stafford House, is the youngest daughter 


Earl of Pembroke of the Ear] of Erne 


STAFFORD HOUSE FROM THE GARDEN 
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Some of the 
Distinguished 
Helpers who took 


part in the 
Lifeboat Féte 
at 
Stafford House. 


Members of 


the General 


Llliott & Fry 


| ‘ 
LADY GEORGE HAMILTON Committee, THE COUNTESS OF LISTOWEL 


Lady George Hamilton is the wife of Lord George 
Hamilton, the Secretary of State for India 


Ellis 


Lady Listowel is a sister of the Marquis of Ailesbury 
and wife of the third Earl of Listowel 


Langer ; i Langyer , 
THE COUNTESS COWPER THE VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD THE COUNTESS OF SELBORNE! 
Lady Cowper, who pronounces her name “ Cooper,” Lady Knutsford is the wife of Lord Knutsford, who Lady Selborne is a daughter of Lord Salisbury and 
is a sister of the present Marquis of Northampton 


was Colonial Secretary from 1877-92 wile of the First Lord of the Admiralty 


Alice Hugnes Alice Hughes Bassano 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE THE DUCHESS OF MONTROSE LADY BATTERSEA 
The Duchess of Devonshire married the present The Duchess of Montrose is daughter of the late Sir Lady Battersea is the wife of Lord Battersea and a 
Duke of Devonshire in =892 R, Graham and sister cf the present baronet daughter of the first Baron Rothschild 
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Shiels ~ WvslI bse 


Country Seats of the Duke of Sutherland 
The Host of the Lifeboat Fund Féte at Stafford House. 


LILLESHALL TITTENSOR 


Lilleshall is a small village a few miles distant from Néwport in Shropshire Whzere the Duke and Duchess spent their early married life 


E. Harrison 
TONGUE HOUSE TRENTHAM HALL 


Tongue House is mainly used as a shooting box. It is close to Lairg, in Scotland Trentham Hall is the Duke's seat in Staffordshire, where he owns an immense property 


DUNROBIN CASTLE : 
It is said that from Dunrobin Casile the Duke, who owns 1,000,000 acres in Sutherland, can walk in a straight line for fifty miles without leaving his own )propcr‘y 
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RHE TAREE Te 


-“ From My 


hen Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff came home to 
his “own apartment ” one evening a 
middle-aged lady was waiting for him, 
and she presented him with a petition. The 
lady was a clear-starcher who found herself 
in want of work through the changes of 
fashion. She had called upon Mr. Bickerstaff 
to implore him to alter the mode and restore 
the ruff to the fardingale in order that her 
trade might again become a prosperous one, 

It was in 1709 that Mr, Bickerstaff began 
to “make copy” out of the strange requests 
made to him by his lady visitors. Em- 
boldened by this illustrious example I am 
tempted, nearly 200 years later, to describe 
in the pages of THE TATLER the ‘strange 
petitions and requests which are from time 
to time made to me by ladies with a grievance, 
who also present themselves (and their 
petitions) in “ my own apartment.” 

I have never been able to understand 
what my peculiar attraction is to the lunatic, 
especially the lady lunatic. The petition of 
the clear-starcher to Mr. Bickerstaff had a 
certain amount of reason in it. The requests 
made to me are frequently of the wildest and 
most grotesque character. 

For over seven years I had a correspondent 
who wrote me weekly. She laid bare to me 
all her domestic secrets ; she informed me 
every time she bought her children new 
frocks, and she indulged in the most sarcastic 
remarks with regard to her husband, her 
sister-in-law, her friends, neighbours and 
acquaintances. Of course I never answered 
the letters ; I knew from the first that they 
were the outpourings of a disordered mind. 
But presently I grew nervous. My correspon- 
dent had decided to leave her husband and 
marry me. She would bring her two daughters 
with her. “I shall come,” she wrote, “next 
Friday evening about eight o’clock. Would 
you like me to be married in my plum-coloured 
silk. The girls are good musicians and I 
myself am musical—I think we shall be very 
happy.” 

It was a great relief to me when Friday 
night came and went without the advent of a 
lady in plum-coloured silk. She wrote again 
the next week and made no reference to her 
Leap Year offer. Her husband was ill. Her 
eldest boy had left school and gone to the 
City. She was having great trouble with her 
servants. But she had spent a happy evening 
with me last Monday. Would I be at the 
Obelisk again on Saturday. And so the mad 
letters continued, sometimes amusing, some- 
times alarming me, for again and again the 
writer arranged our wedding day. At last, 
about a year ago, came a letter with a deep 
black border. The husband was dead. There 
was trouble over the will. The family were 
using her shamefully. The letters grew 
madder and madder. Six months ago there 
came one that was incoherent and scarcely 
decipherable. The rest was silence. 

One summer afternoon a year or two 
ago a charmingly dressed lady burst into 
my study. All the efforts of my housekeeper 
to stop the inrush were in vain. My visitor 
was in a state of great excitement. “I’ve 
just escaped from a lunatic asylum,” she said. 
“Your friend, ——,” naming a well-known 
theatrical manager, “locked me up. He 
and Wilson Barrett broke into the Grand 
Hotel at Paris, forced my trunk .open and 
stole my plays, The Sign of the Cross, The 


Own Apartment.” 


Geisha, and Charley's Aunt. They have 
made millions out of them—I have never had 
a farthing.” The great dramatic authoress 
paced my room, flinging her arms about. 
Then she became suddenly calm and said, 
“J have a cab outside. Come with me to the 
police court at once, I am going to take out 
asummons, You szs¢ come with me because 
the keepers are after me. I won’t be taken— 
111 kill myself first ! ” 

I was really seriously alarmed, and so was 


my housekeeper, who was in the hall, for the - 


poor lady was shouting at the top of her voice. 
She was a big powerful woman, and I had 
visions every moment of being violently 
dragged out of the house and flung into the cab. 

i succeeded in getting rid of the lady at 
last by promising to meet her that afternoon 
at the new Law Courts. Directly she had 
gone I telephoned to the manager whose 
name she had mentioned, thinking he might 
know something of her. Hedid. I believe 
that a few days later the lady was found in a 
London hotel and sent back to the asylum. 

A charming old lady was my almost 
daily visitor this summer until about a week 
ago. When she first called she sent in her 
card with the address of a house in an 
adjacent terrace. Inthesweetest and gentlest 
way she informed me that detectives watched 
her everywhere she went, and she had only 
taken refuge in my house to escape them. 
She glanced round at my bookcases. “Oh I 
love books,” she exclaimed, “I shall be 
happy here for hours.” She selected a book 
and settled herself down in an easy chair. I 
looked out of the window and assured her that 
the detectives had gone. She believed me 
and departed. On the doorstep she met the 
postman. She took his arm, “Oh I’m so 
glad,” she exclaimed, “will you kindly see 
me as far as Baker Street. I am so afraid 
of the detectives.” 

The next day the old lady called and 


brought me a beautiful bouquet. She left me 
flowers every day. I didn’t like to refuse 
them for fear of upsetting her. But where 


she bought the flowers she told them all about 
my kindness to her. I had saved her life. 
She told the people in the street ; she told-the 
cabmen at the corner of Clarence Gate ; she 
told the park-keepers. And she told her story 
so dramatically and at such length that crowds 
gathered and listened. At last to my intense 
relief the lady in whose house she was staying 
discovered what was going on and called on 
me. She explained that she was taking care 
of the poor old lady until her friends arrived 
from abroad, but as the eccentricities of her 
guest were becoming so pronounced she had 
decided to have her put under proper restraint. 
The old lady no longer seizes the arm of an 
astonished postman or park-keeper with a 
request for escort. And my study is without 
her daily floral offering. 

Turning over a long drawer of lunatic 
letters I have found a dozen with an elastic 
band round them. They are all from one 
lady, and each contains a request that I will 
come to tea with “myself and the children.” 
The address is a tenement house in South- 
wark. The letters are illiterate and wild. 
The whole bundle arrived within a fortnight. 
Some of them alarmed me, and I caused in- 
quiries to be made at the address. My fair cor- 
respondent was a stage cloth sewer employed 
at the Adelphi Theatre. She was suffering 
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from delusions. The one which alarmed me 
was that I had promised to provide her with a 
home and adopt her two children. 

Within the last six months I have had 
another fair correspondent. She is persecuted 
by-electricity, and her landlady blows chloro- 
form through the keyhole of her bedroom. 
Her letters vary from six to twelve pages and 
the address is changed about once a fortnight. 
The lady is a widow, and from time to time 
encloses small packets of receipted house- 
keeping bills. She has quite recently taken 
to sending me incoherent telegrams with the 
reply paid. This is extremely embarrassing. 
I cannot reply, and I don’t like the idea of 
the poor woman wasting her money. 

These are only a few chapters from the 
autobiography of a man pursued by lunatics. 
There are others. As a side light on the 
life of a working journalist they are not, I 
hope, without interest. Perhaps I ought to 
have carried the secret of my _ sufferings 
with me to the grave, but turning over 
the pages of the Zat/ex I found Mr. Isaac 
Bickerstaff writing about the visit of a clear- 
starcher with a petition. Beneath the mantle 
folds of the present editor’s illustrious pre- 
decessor I shelter myself. 


The Balance of Power. 
By Adrian Ross. 


ou take some states, not less than three ; 
We'll call them A and B and C— 

Not Russia, France, or Germany, 

But each a simple letter. 
Supposing A should buy a gun, 
Then B must purchase more than one ; 
And C, who cannot be outdone, 

Will go a cannon better. 
Now A, if not entirely mad, 
Ancther gun or so must add, 
As many as the others had, 

Until he overtops them ; 
And B and C will order more, 
Exactly as they did before, 
And lay up implements of war 

Till lack of money stops them ! 


For this is the Balance of Power, 
Humanity’s loveliest flower ; 

If we were not afraid 

Of the guns we have made 
We should all be at war in an hour. 
The war clouds may threaten and lower, 
But never will break in a shower, 

For we haven’t the cash 

To do anything rash, 
Upsetting the Balance of Power. 


Then B, on some convenient day, 

Will make a secret league with A, 

In which they practically say, 
They'll go for C together ; 

The secret, being one of State, 

Is certain to evaporate, 

And C may soon anticipate 
Extremely sultry weather ! 

So C his neighbours will fatigue 

With patriotic base intrigue, 

Until he makes a secret league 
With each of both the others ; 

So any two to fight are loth, 

Because the third is bound by oath 

To fight against and for them both 
As enemies and brothers ! 


And this is the Balance of Power, 
Diplomacy’s climax and flower ; 

If we did not surmise 

We were all telling lies 
We should all be at war in an hour ! 
The war clouds may threaten and lower, 
But never will break in a shower, 

For you cannot depend 

On a foe or a friend 
When it comes to the Balance of Power ! 
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The Literary Personalities of the Hour. 


M:« Alfred Edward Housman, his brother, 

Mr. Laurence Housman, and _ their 
sister, Miss Clemence Housman, make together 
a trio in authorship sufficiently remarkable to 
have suggested the surprising case of the 
Rossettis. They have foreign blood; they 
are mystics; and like Dante and Gabriel 
Rossetti, Mr. Laurence Housman decorates 
his own books. Anybody who reads Mr, 
Laurence Housman’s dedication of Green 
Arras to his sister will recall inscriptions 
which link together the names of a brother 
and sister Rossetti in literature and love, and 
then there wasa professor in both families. 
There was—though here we mix generations— 
Gabriele Rossetti, professor of Italian, of King’s 
College, London; nine years ago Mr. A. E. 
Housman became professor of Latin in 
University College, London. 


THE AUTHOR OF “A SHROPSHIRE LAD” 
(Mr. A. E. Housman) 


here was a time when Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man, whose Sfikenard and other 
spiritual poetry must seem to the casual 
reader remote—as heaven is remote—used to 
feel a little false pretence when he was 
ushered into a room or individually intro- 
duced as Mr. Housman. “I am not my 
elder brother”? he would hasten to explain ; 
for A Shropshire Lad brought its author an 
instant celebrity. A rumour—so to say—was 
to change all that. A mere reputed author- 
ship was to make Mr. Laurence Housman 
more famous than his acknowledged work as 
author or artist had rendered him. Whether 
he really wrote or did not write dx English- 
womans Love Letters he will always be 
known as the man to whom they were 
attributed, and who had the presence of mind 
to preserve the mystery in the midst of all 
modern methods of detection and of tracking 
out. Mr. Laurence Housman and his sister 
even object to the publication of their portraits. 
“Neither of us,” he writes in reply to an 
application for them, “desire the honour of 
being made known -to the public by the- 
means you suggest.” 


Protesso: A. E. Housman, whose portrait I 

am happily able to publish, is forty-two 
years of age, and for ten years held a clerk- 
ship in the Patent Office. Mr. Laurence 


Housman is younger by eight years, and will 
never, one imagines, be too old to enjoy his 
own Farm in Fairyland. In Miss Clemence 
Housman some profess to see the English- 
woman, or at least a co-labourer in the 
writing of the Zetéers. Be that as it may, 
her Unknown Sea is a mystical romance 
well worth reading. Briefly it is an allegory 
of the enduring conflict between the ascetic 
and the esthetic passions. Diadyomene, the 
woman of the sea, is a sort of deep-water 
Undine, and for her the fisherman, by name 
Christian, leaves a human love 


@pe of the most popular successes of the 

season beyond doubt has been the novel 
published by Mr. Heinemann entitled Zan- 
gled Trinities. It bears on its title-page the 
name of “Daniel Woodroffe,” but as with so 
many cases of the kind the author isa woman, 
a Mrs, J. C. Woods, the wife of a solicitor of 
Swansea. Mrs. Woods was born in India 
and spent her childhood in Malta and Gib- 
raltar. In her early years she studied art, 
but was encouraged into literature by the 
happy accident that the editor of the Globe 
accepted one of her articles entitled “A 
Dancing Man” for its “ turn-over” column. 
Tangled T rinities with its piteous clergyman 
and its bright-eyed heroine, Asta, excites 
profound interest and has been made the 


THE AUTHOR OF “TANGLED TRINITIES” 
“ Daniel Woodroffe " (Mrs. J. C. Woods) 


text for a good many sermons of late, par- 
ticularly in South Wales. Mrs. Woods 
thoroughly enjoys her success from the quiet 
of her home, a pleasant old-fashioned house 
outside Swansea, although she recently told a 
friend that with all her delight in it she loves 
a visit to London, “which is the place I am 
fondest of in the world.” 


iss Gwendoline Keats, who has just 
published with considerable success 

her third book and her first long novel, Zhe 
White Cottage, writes under the pseudonym 
of “Zack,” a pen-name adopted, as are so 
many by women writers, from the fear that 
they will not get complete fair play from the 
sterner sex. “Zack” started in life as the 
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proverbial “naughty” girl, and therefore is 
naturally destined to become a_ successful 
She was born in Bideford, and her 
education was scattered over some five 
separate schools, and not one of them gave 
her any name for brilliant achievement ; 
in fact she humorously hints that they 
were all of them rather glad to get rid of her. 
Her first book, written some fourteen years 
ago, was sent to Hatchard, who wrote to her 
courteously enough in returning it. After this 
she lost the manuscript and never touched a 
pen for six years, when she made a second 
attempt which also missed the mark, her 
manuscript again being returned. Thus it 
will be seen that “Zack” has had her share 
of the discouragements which are supposed 
to hang round the beginnings of authorship. 
It was not, in fact, until 1898 that she sent to 


“ 


THE AUTHOR OF THE WHITE COTTAGE” 
“Zack " (Miss Gwendoline Keats) 


Blackwood’s Magazine a short story that 
the ever-kindly Mr. Blackwood accepted. Since 
then success has been easy, until we have the 
general approval that has come to her with 
the publication of Zhe White Cottage, and 
“Zack” is now generally accepted as one of 
the best of our women writers. 


Mi" Arthur Humphreys, so well known 
as the head of the bookselling firm of 
Hatchards of Piccadilly and as the publisher 
of Lord Rosebery’s Vapfoleon, has been en- 
gaged at Sandringham in arranging the King’s 
private library. His Majesty, although he 
has suddenly come into possession of the fine 
library at Windsor, has naturally a genuine 
affection for the library which he has built up 
for himself in his Norfolk home, and indeed 
his interest in his books is really very keen. 


ne of the charms of an editor’s life is the 
number of distinguished American 
visitors that put in an appearance in his 
office during a week. Within the past few 
days, for example, I have seen Mr. Marion 
Crawford, who is on a brief visit to London ; 
Mr. George H. Putnam, of New York; 
Mr. Thomas Mosher, the “ pirate” publisher 
of Portland, Maine; Mr. Robert Collier, the 
proprietor of Collier's Weekly; and Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney, the poet, who hails 
from Boston, Massachusetts. X. 
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| sees a purely cricket point of view there 

seems no reason to suppose that the 
sixty-seventh Oxford and Cambridge match 
will prove particularly interesting. While 
both sides contain plenty of useful players there 


MR. E. P. KNOX 
Captain of the Oxford Cricket XI. 


is no one of the same class as R. E. Foster, 
last year’s Oxford captain, not to speak of 
such bygone heroes as A. G. Steel, S. M. J. 
Woods, L. C. H. Palairet, or F. S. Jackson. 
In batting both sides are fairly strong, but as 
was the case last year there is not a really 
formidable bowler at either of the universities. 
At present the chances of victory seem 


slightly in favour of Oxford owing to the 
greater variety of their bowling. 


P. Knox, the Oxford captain, who, by the 

way, is a son of Sir R. H. Knox, the 
Permanent Secretary to the War Office, is 
an old Dulwich boy. As a schoolboy he had 
a great reputation as a bowler, and pulled his 
school out of the fire ina famous tie match 
between Dulwich and Brighton College some 
six years ago. He bowls slow leg breaks, 
now the fashionable cult, but he cannot be 
said to inspire batsmen with much fear. He 
is, however, a capable batsman, knows the 
game thoroughly, and is a most efficient and 


popular captain. 
S H. Day, the Cambridge captain, is a 
* cricketer with the faculty of rising to the 
occasion. While still a boy at Malvern he 
played for Kent, and, like A. C. MacLaren, 
distinguished himself by scoring a hundred in 
his first county match. Judged merely by 
what he has done for his university Mr. Day 
would not be reckoned a great cricketer, but 
the consistent excellence of his batting for 
Kent clearly proves that he is far above the 
average of university cricketers. So far in 
his career he has played three innings against 
Oxford and scored fifty or more runs each 
time, so that if he has not been a brilliant 
success for his university in the ordinary 
matches he has always redeemed himself by 
his play in what is, after all, the most impor- 


tant match of the year. 
[2 one respect the Oxford and Cambridge 
match this year will be unique. For the 
first time in the history of the match a married 
man appears in the ranks of the players. Sir 
Charles Ross was married when he rowed in 
the Cambridge boat in 1894, but till Mr. Kelly 
was given his blue last month the university 


MR. A. E. STODDART 


Mr. Stoddart in flannels used to be a familiar sight at Lord's, 


Not many of the spectators have ever 


seen him in mufti 
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cricket elevens have been as invariably com- 
posed of bachelors. Mr. Kelly is an Irishman 
and a giant. He stands 6 ft. 34 in. in his 
buckskins, and is the tallest man at present 
taking part in first-class cricket. 


MR. S. H. DAY 


Captain of the Cambridge Cricket Xi. 


UP to the time of their matches against 

Surrey at the Oval the fielding of both 
the Varsity teams was the worst seen for years. 
Both at Fenners and in the Parks the art of 
catching, picking up, or even stopping the 
ball appeared to be a Jost art. However, with 
their arrival in London a totally different state 
of things was seen. 


CAPTAIN WYNYARD 


Captain Wynyard is one of the numerous soldier cricketers who 


have represented Hampshire 
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MR. LAWRENCE McCREERY 


A brilliant young American who plays for Cambridge 


Npone the older generation of cricketers 

the performances of E. M. Dowson and 
H. Kk. Longman will probably be watched 
with the most interest. There will be many 
old players in the pavilion on Thursday who 
can remember how Mr. G. H. Longman, 
father of H. K. Longman, distinguished 
himself in the same match just twenty-six years 
ago, while E. M. Dowson is, of course, the son 
of Mr. E. Dowson who used to play for Surrey 
in the early sixties. Both these young 
cricketers got their blues as freshmen, E. M. 
Dowson last year and H. K. Longman after 
the match against Surrey at the Oval a 
couple of weeks ago. 


M. Dowson played for Harrow for five 

years. When he came to school he 
was undoubtedly the best boy bowler in 
England, but though his bowling has not 
improved with time he has developed into a 
first-rate batsman. The story goes that when 
he first appeared at Lord’s in the Harrow and 
Eton match he was 
refused admittance into 
the pavilion, the janitor 
refusing to believe that 
such an_ exceedingly 
small person could 
possibly be a member 
of the eleven. He has 
grown out of all know- 
ledge since then, but not 
many players of his age 
have had sucn a lengthy 
experience of Lord’s 
ground, 


s the Varsity match 
both last year and 

the year before ended 
in a draw, the Cam- 
bridge captain has made 
a very sensible sugges- 
tion that each day’s play 
should begin at eleven 
o’clock instead. of the 
regulation twelve. Much 
of the popularity of the 
Varsity matches is due 
to the fact that the 
spectators know _ that 
they can always count 
on the game. being 


fought to the bitter end. THE PENNSYLVANIA CREW WHO ARE COMPETING FOR THE “GRAND” AT HENLEY 


J. 


THREE 
FAMOUS POLO 
PLAYERS. 


COMTE DE MADRE 


A French player now in England 


R. MASON AND C. J. BURNUP 
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PAE TATE. 


MR. HARRY RICH 


The most daring polo player in England 


Anything that makes such a desirable state 
of things likely to continue is to be com- 
mended, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Knox 
has fallen in with Mr. Day’s_ excellent 
suggestion. 


t has been officially announced that Colonel 
J. Spens, the well-known Hampshire 
cricketer, has been given the command of a- 
“mobile column” in South Africa, and that 
Captain Bradford, who, it will be remembered, 
played for Hants three years ago, has been 
selected as one of Lord Kitchener’s staff, 


o the spectators at Lord’s, A. E. Stoddart, 
even in mufti, is a welcome sight. The 
photograph of the famous cricketer given 
here is a snapshot taken by P. F. Warner at 
Lord's. Many cricketers are inclined to éarry 
the pitcher once too often to the well and 
continue playing when they are long past 
their prime. No such accusation can be 
brought against Mr. Stoddart. He had 
probably many years of 
first-class cricket left in 
him when he determined 
to retire. Nobody who 
saw his great innings 
against Somerset last 
season could be per- 
suaded that it was 
played by a man at the 
end of his career, 


he riverside critics 
are divided in their 
estimate of the merits 
of the Pennsylvania 
University eight who are 
entered for the “G».nd” 
at Henley. They row 
the short, sharp stroke 
which. has never found 
much favour in this 
country, and their style 
is more suggestive of 
speed than stamina. 
But if their rowing fails 
to catch the critic’s eye 
their costume of blue 
and red striped jerseys, 
with knickerbockers and 
stockings of the same 
colours, will attract the 
spectator’s notice 


Pee. STATLER 
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Lady’s Mirror. 


[2 these happy days when the wherewithal 

for woman to garb herself is so varied 
and beautiful the hateful expression to be 
“fashionable” is surely doomed ; for truly 
now every woman can be a fashion unto 
herself. 

Surely with a few experiments every 
woman should be able to decide the style 
which is most becoming to her, but let us 
urge her to keep to it, and not to be first one 
thing and then another in the manner we 
have seen some fickle women adopt. Have 
we not all been thrilled with horrified surprise 
when some hitherto trim and athletic friend 
has suddenly appeared in-a flowing Empire 
gown which has hung in such unwilling folds 
about her brisk and active frame, or when 
some fragile girl whom we lave connected 
with soft sashes and laces reveals all her 
itherto unknown angles in the severe lines 
a tailor-made ? 

Never before when the long summer days 

hav@ come have the fates been so kind in 
providing us with so large a variety of lovely 
materials and tender colours ; both extrava- 
gance and simplicity are amply provided 
for. : 

Perhaps the most perfect things seen this 
season are the painted muslins which are 
gracing every function where pretty women 
congregate. Many lovely gowns of this 
beautiful material are seen at Ranelagh and 
Hurlingham when the sun has the grace to 
shine. Made quite simply with long chiffon 
sashes and little lace collars or shawls we 
seem to be back in the beautiful Romney 
period. 

The gown seen on this page is of such 
eminent attractiveness and refinement that few 
women could fail to look their most charming 
A more ideal frock for Goodwood or for 
any out-of-door féte could not be wished for. 


in it. 


It really seems as if the river we have 
neglected and forgotten for so long is at last 
going to have its fair share of attention, and 
considering that there is no place where pretty 
women look prettier or where unconventional 
cheery parties are more possible it is a curious 
thing that the beautiful upper reaches of the 
Thames should have been so long forgotten. 

For wearing either on house boats or in 
the small craft linen and batiste gowns are 
certainly the favourites, though many simple 
muslins will be worn at Henley. But though 
the old sailor hat and stiff collar have happily 
disappeared, elaborate dresses and befeathered 
hats will not be worn by the woman of good 
taste. 

A dainty gown designed to be worn by a 
smart hostess at Windsor is of white linen. 
Made with a full sailor blouse fastening down 


the front with small stitched straps and white 
enamel buttons, it has a transparent vest and 
The 
sleeves, reaching slightly below the elbow, 


large collar of tinted Valenciennes lace. 


are deeply turned back !and fastened -with 
The skirt, which is 
tucked on the hips, fastens down the front with 


more straps and buttons. 


straps and buttons, the back being quite plain 
and long ; little under sleeves of Valenciennes 


A BEAUTIFUL GOODWOOD GOWN 


Of white lawn, much tucked and trimmed with lace, 
silver buttons, and black velvet ribbon 


lace and a wide belt of blue spotted ribbon 
make a dainty finish. 

The terrible outbreak of violet and helio- 
trope of all:shades which appeared with the 
half-mourning period has sent everyone with 
the least discretion flying into the most 
subdued colours, and, indeed, black, white and 
cream, and a little soft grey will be the only 
popular colours till the end of the season. 
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Even grey has to be chosen discreetly, and 
shoutd be in the quietest tones and the softest 
materials, 

A most lovely evening gown designed 
for the Stafford House féte was of grey 
crépe de chine over soft creamy oriental satin. 
Made in Empire form it was tucked down the 
entire length, between every group of six 
tucks being a wide transparent insertion of 
old lace. The shoulders were framed in a 
drapery of grey tulle caught down by quaint 
bunches of white roses, the sleeves being 
garlands of roses and long trails of the-same 
flower with their foliage run round the hem 
of the long skirt. 

A wonderful dress was seen on a tall 
and stately peeress at the Opera of black 
taffetas, entirely plain and of Princesse shape. 
The skirt being exceedingly long had three 
small shaped flounces, while the corsage was 
slightly draped with jewelled lace and held to 
the shoulders with three small straps of 
pearls, while chains and chains of alternate 
diamonds and pearls were worn round the 
neck, 

Pearls seem to increase in popularity with 
every season, but many quaint barbaric jewels 
are seen of enamel and uncut stones, and often 
are designed by the fair wearers themselves. 
Indeed, with such soft and picturesque dress 
as we see on every side, the stiff diamond 
sprays and stars of past seasons would seem 
Many beautiful old 
cameos, too, and corals are being brought out 
from forgotten corners, and many curious old 
charms are found to hang upon the long 
chains which are still so popular. 


strangely incongruous. 


Of hats there is only space to say a word, 
but the most charming are undoubtedly the 
light crinoline in pale colours heavily laden 
with swect flowers of all sorts, 

The Opera is, of course, the place of 
all others to see the glories of evening 
dress, the cloaks especially being a constant 
vision of beauty in themselves. This year, 
too, much dainty and charming variety has 
been seen in the way of head-dresses, the 
little green wreaths, soft twists of tulle, and 
clusters of flowers being such a welcome 
change from the former stiff aigrettes and 
formal sprays. 

VANITY. 


“Vanity” is only too anxious to help 
any readers who are seeking information 
on adress or house decoration, &c. Short 
replies will be given each week, 

Letters should be written on one side of 
the paper, and bear full name and address 
as well as pseudonym for publication. if 


desired. 
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Within the memory of not very aged 

people the chief fashion of the camera 
was apparently excessive dowdiness. It 
cannot possibly be supposed that people were 
really all plain, ill dressed, and ill fitted in the 
sixties and seventies, but the photographic eye 
seems to have had a surprising difficulty 
in catching anybody’s good points, The 
enormous improvements made in photography 
have indeed changed ¢out cela. The art of 
posing sitters, choosing becoming surround- 
ings, and inducing the sitter when necessary 
to wear picturesque and becoming gowns has 
progressed so rapidly that many portraits are 
also pictures. 


Actresses; of course, supply numbers of good 

studies as they not only wear beautiful 
dresses but know how to wear them. Amongst 
the more noticeable figures on the stage in 
this respect is Miss Violet Vanbrugh, and 
her gown worn lately in The Ninth Waltz is 
a very exquisite example of her taste and her 
grace, and how well has the camera here 
seen and reproduced every pretty 
detail of face, figure, hair, and lace. 


A nother pretty portrait is that of 
Miss May Palfrey, which is 
also remarkable for the charm of 
the dress and the real art displayed 
by the photographer. The elbow 
sleeves, daintily frilled, the roses 
and chiffon, every and all the little 
details of the bodice serve softly to 
enhance the beauty of the wearer. 
photograph of surprising beauty 
is that of Lady Westmorland, 
in which her grace and charm are 
made even more remarkable by 
the delicate confection of lace and 
chiffon which she is wearing, and 
by the becoming picture hat. 
A great deal might be written on 
the modern portrait, its entire 
lack of the stiffness of pose of 
former days and its improvement in 
colour and finish. Lovely women 
now no longer fear to expose them- 
selves to the camera, and everyone 
delights in the charming pictures of 
beautiful women in becoming gowns 
now seen. 


Langfier ~ 
MISS VIOLET VANBRUGH 
In the gown she wore in The Ninth Waltz 


he woman who is anxious to dress always 
in the exact mode of the moment will 
speedily recognise that it is almost impossible 
to gain any knowledge of what really is the 
newest and most correct fashion by only 
looking at fashion papers and examining 
things in shops. Those who would be really 
well dressed will always find themselves 
repaid by a visit to'the places where the really 
smartest women gather together, and where 
the dainty new refinements of dress ot 
magnificent display are always to be seen. 


erhaps the two best places for studying 
lovely frocks at close quarters are the 
Carlton and Prince’s at lunch-time. Every 
day these two bright and popular restaurants 
are crowded, and on all sides one sees charm- 
ing gowns and becoming and original head- 
gear. The soft frou-frou of silk and chiffon is 
on all sides, and one can study the fashions 
under peculiarly pleasant circumstances. 


@r is beginning to wonder whether a cook 
will be a necessary appendage to one’s 


THE COUNTESS OF WESTMORLAND 
Wearing a delicate confection of lace and chiffon 


establishment soon, the fashion for having 
every meal out at a restaurant is growing so 
rapidly. Lunch, dinner, supper, all are to be 
had so pleasantly at the numerous beautiful 
hotels which have sprung up that they are 
always full, and now many people never dream 
of having any meal in their own home except 
under the most special circumstances. And 
now tea seems as if it is going the way of 
all other meals, and every day more tea- 
rooms open and they are all crowded. In 
Bond Street in particular the tea-room is a 
most smart and numerous affair. The New 
Marlborough Rooms have quite dazzled the 
ordinary tea drinker with their splendour, and 
two delightfully cool places for hot summer 
afternoons are-the Old Oak House and the 
newly-done-ip Ladies’ Tea Association. In 
all these: places a most pleasant hour can be 
spent over the merry teapot or delicious 
piles of strawberries while listening to the 
tender strains of music from the string 
bands. 
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Langfier 


TEES? SCATTER: 


Bassano 
MISS MAY PALFREY 
A delightful mixture of roses and chiffon 


abs sales, which yearly seem tc 
begin a little earlier and_ tc 
vie with each other in their popu: 
larity, will soon all be in full swing. 
The girl who prides herself on her 
dainty freshness all through the 
summer will do well to gather in a 
goodly stock of muslin and linen 
gowns, which can all be bought at 
such marvellously reduced prices. 
. A cool, early summer such as this 
one is so often followed by a hot 
autumn and Jate summer that it is 
a maddening thing to be left with 
only somewhat sad-looking summer 
clothes, and to find that all the best 
of the prettiest muslins and cool 
clothes have vanished from the 
shops, and only the left-over and 
despised odds and ends are offered 
you, or autumn novelties that are 
far too hot to wear. 


A= years of studied neglect the 

dear old silver Thames seems 
to have suddenly, without the 
slightest warning, become the most 
determinedly popular resort. Par- 
ticularly on Saturdays and Sundays 
everyone flocks to its lovely banks with the 
feeling of never having left them. One ima- 
gines boatmen- waking up like Rip Van 
Winkle after years of slumber in boathouses 
~covered-with moss, and it really does seem as 
if their sighs after the good old days will no 
longer be justified. 


H ouse boats, which are again being greatly 

used for week-end parties, are still more 
luxurious and prettier than before, and are 
a lovely addition to the shady banks of the 
river when turned into bowers of flowers. 
There are few places that flowers love more, 
and no one should omit to have great boxes: 
of blooms in all directions about their river 
homes, and great originality and variety can 
be given with a little thought. One boat 
which has been greatly admired has thousands 
of nasturtiums in all their varied yellows and 
reds trailing from the boxes, while standing 
erect are rows on rows of Iceland poppies 
carrying out the same colouring. 
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DAINTY DRESS FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS 


BY E. MIRIAM CROXTON 


PALE MAUVE LINEN 


Much stitched and strapped, the large collar 
of white lawn embroidered and hem-stitched 
with coffee-coloured lawn. The chemisette 
of lace and the vest of lawn decorated with 
small golden buttons. The sleeves are quite 
new with their quaint box-pleating and puffs 


A USEFUL WALKING COSTUMES 
Of dark blue voile with stitched down 
pleats and bell sleeves, the pretty fasten- 
ings being of black velvet ribbon passed 
through old silver buckles. With this is 
worn a soft vest, collar, and wrist ruffles. 
of white India muslin 


A LOVELY EVENING 
GOWN 


Of white chiffon painted 
with Empire laurel wreaths 
over white oriental satin. 
A short coat, skirt trim- 
ming and sleeves of Cluny 
lace witb twists of turquoise 
chiffon 


A DAINTY DINNER JACKET 


Of chiné silk in soft pinks and blues 
draped. with tucked cream-coloured 
chiffon with large frills of the same; 
shoulder-straps of black velvet “and a 
lovely trail of roses round thé left 
shoulder and across to the right side 


A NOVEL SUMMER HAT 
Of coarse chip threaded with velvet 
ribbon and with clusters beneath and 
above of tiny white roses 


A SIMPLE GOWN 


Cf black foulard spotted with white, banled with white 

ring-spotted foulard. The full blouse body has heavy 

bands and yoke of insertion, the cravat and belt being of 
the white foulard 
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Strolls 


[2 few other sides of life have artistic 

influences had a greater and more 
beneficial effect than in the furnishing of 
houses. Time was when the only prospect 
before us in the decoration of the home 
lay in the early Victorian art, whose 
influence, happily, nowadays has been 
relegated to the parlour of the seaside 
lodging-house. To-day we are helped in 
the selection of beautiful furniture by many 
enlightened and artistically advanced firms. 
One, that of Gill and Reigate, of Ox- 
ford Street, W., has rapidly come to the 
front as a firm whose artistic taste in the 
decoration of the house can be entirely 
trusted. Not for nothing have Messrs, 
Gill and Reigate ransacked the recesses 
of our country for the beautiful in antique 
furniture. They have now got together 
such a collection of all types of old furni- 
ture, ranging from the Elizabethan down 
to the days of the Georges, that the eye is 
ravished wherever it rests in the charming 
show-rooms of this Oxford Street firm. 
Everything for the adornment of the house 
may be found here, and all sorts of delightfully 
beautiful objects may be purchased at reason- 
able prices. The accompanying illustration 


shows a beautiful old armchair and a charm- 
ing little Sheraton table to be seen there. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED CHAIR AND SHERATON 
TABLE AT MESSRS. GILL AND REIGATE’S 
“Fae quest of the wedding or birthday 
present is often a difficult one, and 
many are the number of disappointed ones 
who are not blessed by discriminating friends 
in this respect. But none need give up 
hope and despair of selecting the really right 
and suitable gift after a walk through the 
delightful silver halls of Mappin Bros., 
220, Regent Street, where case after case and 
shelf upon shelf are the homes of the most 
beautiful of presents 
either in gold, silver, 
or plate. Just at pre- 
sent Mappin Bros. 
have on show a most 
tasteful and choice 
collection of solid sil- 
ver bowls, tea services 
in silver and plate, 
particularly their 
noted “Queen’s 
Plate,” any of which 
would be a crowning 
joy to the would-be 
married. For the 


Through 


more practical minded the splendid show of 
cutlery should give many hints for useful 


presents. For the readers of THE TATLER 
who are more frequently in the City Mappins 
provide at their establishment, 66, Cheapside, 
a most bewildering exhibition of gold and 
silver objects of art. 


here was once a time when a bedstead as 

a thing of beauty was both unimagined 

and unseen. With the death of the old four- 
poster began a delirious career of brass knobs, 
and the unfailing rule was the bigger the 
cheque the more brassknobs. But one happy 
day there dawned on our view a simple lovely 
bedstead and we flew to buy it, and thanks to 
Heal and Son we still go on flying in multitudes 
to buy bedsteads all lovely, graceful, and 
tempting. In Tottenham Court Road Healand 
Son have always on view charming and 
original furniture of all descriptions, but it is 
of bedsteads we write to-day, as perhaps they 
may be called the masterpieces of the show- 
rooms. The old idea that wood was unwhole- 
some and uncleanly has quite vanished before 
these gracefully-designed bedsteads of soft- 
toned wood with their strong iron frames, which 
are an irresistible adjunct to a dainty bedroom. 


2 these. hot July days when the season is 
making the most of its last few weeks, 
and everyone is beginning to feel the effects 


SOME LOVELY BROOCHES AT MAPPIN BROS. AND A NEW DESIGN 
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the 


Dike TALLER 


Shops. 


of late hours and rushing days, everyone 
is searching for something to keep them- 
selves up to the mark. It is impossible 
to describe the refreshing and invigorating 
effect to be obtained from a bath well 
mixed with Scrubb’s ammonia. After a 
long day, and with perhaps an opera and 
a supper party to follow, a bath with this 
delicious fluid in it is the best possible 
way to reinvigorate oneself, and, indeed, 
it seems to immediately remove all traces 
of fatigue. Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia, too, 
is peculiarly softening and cleansing for 
the hair, and in fact is useful in so many 
ways that it is a sorry thing to be without 
a good supply. By the way, we may add 
that it is most excellent for gnat and 
mosquito bites. 
4pelses of baths a word must be said 
about the beautiful Blanche Leigh 
soap. It is always a great boon to hear 
of a soap which is pleasant and perfectly 
safe for the most delicate skin. In fact, 
we hear of wonders it has wrought on 
indifferent complexions, turning them inte 
pink and white of roseleaf texture. 
he throng of admirers around Peter 
Robinson’s shops in Oxford Street and 
Regent Street appears to increase every day, 
nor do I wonder thereat. Not only is every 


HEAL AND SON’S LATEST TYPE OF 
WOODEN BEDSTEAD 


adjunct to dress seen in them, but every detail 
is in such excellent taste. Muslins, blouses, 
lace, shoes, all are pretty, all of the newest 
which fashion decrees ; but perhaps the chief 
beauty upon which every woman will set her 
heart are the hats and ruffles, all of which are 
among the daintiest and most refined in 
London, being quite entirely irresistible. 
Peter Robinson’s have just now on view a 
most wonderful show of summer gowns 
—from little morning 
frocks to the most 
elaborate and lovely 
creations for Good- 
wood and garden 
parties; whatever 
happens to be one’s 
desire it is quite sure 
to be both realised 
and procurable — in 
their long galleries o} 
beautiful wearing ap- 
parel. Very pretty 
bathing gowns are tc 
be seen there, too. 


IN HAIR BRUSHES 
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GOLFING NOTES. 


7T*he King’s adhesion to golf, the favourite 
; pastime of His Majesty’s Stuart 
ancestors, has given much satisfaction to the 
followers of the “ Royal and Antient ” gaine. 
That His Majesty has no intention of confining 
his interest in golf to the mere patronage of 
‘golf clubs, as did all his immediate predecessors 
since James !I., is clear from the fact that a 
golf course has recently been laid out at 
Windsor for his own use. Excellent accounts 
are given of the course, which is now near 
completion. May His Majesty enjoy much 
pleasant and heathful recreation over it. 


he enormous increase in the number of 

golf courses must strike the most casual 

observer. The entire seaboard is now practi- 
-cally begirt with golf links—a veritable 
Wall of golf around our much-loved isle 


-—and inland, wherever the railway carries one, 
‘east, west, south, or north, golf courses, and 
‘still more golf courses, are the common fea- 
tures of the landscape. But these inland links, 
‘on commons and in parks, by no means 
exhaust the number of courses in the country, 
and there is an amount of golf played on 
private courses which few people, even few 
golfers, have any conception ’ of. © These 
private courses have been made in the grounds 
and parks of country residences, and many of 
them have been laid out by the best ‘experts 


at great cost. 

JANE a pleasant addition to the round of 
country amusements golf has become 

wery popular, and week-end golf parties are 


Jones 


S. R. CROCKETT 
The well known novelist is a keen golfer 


now a recognised institution at many well- 
known places. Lord Dartmouth has a fine 
course at Patshull, and at Woodlands, near 
Uxbridge, Earl Howe has laid out a very 
good and sporting course of nine holes, Sir 
Edward Lawson, who is an _ enthusiastic 
golfer, is never so happy as when entertain- 
ing some golfing friends at Hall Barn, where 
he has a capital course. The Duke of Fife 
has an excellent course at Mar Lodge, the 
Duke of Richmond one at Goodwood Park, 
and Lord Windsor owns another at St. 
Fagan’s, and there are many more. Now 
that the King has acquired one, private golf 
courses are sure to increase and multiply. 


(Cotes Torby, the charming wife of the 

Grand Duke Michael of Russia, shares 
her husband’s enthusiasm for golf. The 
Grand Duke was the moving spirit in the 
institution of the golf club at Cannes, and the 
success of the club, now one of the most 
flourishing on the Continent, is largely due to 
the continued personal interest which he and 
the Countess Torby take in its welfare. 


eke parliamentary handicap drags its slow 

length along, and it is to be hoped that 
the experience of recent years, when the com- 
petitions almost overlapped each other, will not 
be repeated. Public interest, which is great 
in this competition, almost evaporates when 
the heats are allowed to spread over many 
months. The fixing of a time limit within 
which the various heats should be decided, 
under penalty of scratching, would be a much 
needed improvement. 


he most noteworthy. feature of the contest 
so far has been the defeat of Mr. C. Eric 
Hambro, M.P., by Mr. R. Leicester Harms- 
worth, M.P. Both are new members, and 
Mr. Hambro, who is without doubt. the 
strongest player in Parliament, was looked 
upon as likely .to carry all before him. 
Although Mr. Harmsworth was in receipt of 
six strokes, the fact that he defeated his 
opponent, who was round in. seventy-nine, by 
three up and two to play speaks volumes for 
the form he displayed, and it is probable that 
the handicap of the new member for Caithness 
will receive the attention of the committee 
before next year’s contest. It was hardly 
judicious of him after the strain of defeating 
Mr, Hambro to take on Mr. Marshall Hall, 
for the eminent K.C. is as formidable an 
opponent on the fair green as in the law 
courts, and it was not surprising that Mr. 
Harmsworth did not maintain his form, and 
suffered defeat. 


hese matches were played at Mitcham, 
now a favourite venue for parliamentary 
matches. Under the able management of 
Mr. Mallaby Deeley, Mitcham now ranks as 
one of the finest inland courses in the king- 
dom, while its accessibility from town and its 
nearness to the station add to its popularity. 


I 

M Raiders, The Lilac Sun Bonnet, The 
Men of the Moss Hags, and other delightful 
hooks, is a keen golfer. Under the tuition of 
Willie Auchterlonie at St. Andrews he has 
attained such proficiency that old Tom 
Morris on one occasion deplored the fact that 
he had not taken up the game earlier in life 
as he could not have failed to attain the front 
rank, ‘ Eh, Mr. Crockett,” said Tom, “ what 
an awfu’ heap o’ yer life ha’e ye no wastit !” 
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S. R. Crockett, the author of Zhe. 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


hat is an amateur? is a question no less 
keenly debated in golfing than in 
cricketing circles. There are purists who say 
that anyone who makes any kind of profit out 
of a game is a professional at that game, but 
the absurdity of this view is clear when it is 
considered that all people who hold shares in 
any concern, such as the stores which sells 
and makes profits out of sporting requisites, 
would have to be rated as professionals. The 
definition of an amateur golfer states, among 
other things, that he “shall be a golfer who 
has never made for sale golf clubs, balls, or 
any other article connected with the game,” 
and the facetious have seen in this last clause 
the professionalising of all writers on golf, 
since their speciality is “articles connected 
with the game.” 
he truth is that the distinction between 
an amateur and a professional is largely 
a social one, a fact somewhat coarsely ex- 
pressed by an old golfer who defined a pro- 
fessional as “a man who spits on his hands.” 
With the better pay and general elevation of 
the professional class this distinction is 
becoming every day more difficult to draw, 
and there is this further difficulty that many 
of what, for want of a better word, we may 
call the upper classes are finding in golf and 
other sports, as club secretaries or writers, a 
congenial means of livelihood or a welcome 
addition to their incomes. How the matter 
is to be settled it is not easy to see. Perhaps 
it will settle itself by the gradual merging of 
the two classes and the dropping of the 
present distinctive appellations. 


Alice Hughes 
THE COUNTESS TORBY 
Wife of Grand Duke Michael of Russia 


